











CLEANING UP AFTER A FAMILY OF 26,000 WORKERS 
This is one detail requiring fine distinction between wrong and right methods, as demonstrated by time studies. 


next, the right way. 


wearing on broom and operator; 
the best way. 


At the left, wrong sweep, 


The third picture shows how the brush should not he held, and, at the right, 
A well-trained janitor earns $50 a weck. 


Housekeeping at the 
Hawthorne Works 


By E. C. Barringer 


VEN the most voracious of statisticians 

would speedily become gorged in attempt- 

ing to absorb the major facts of size and 
scope of the Western Electric Co. works at 
Hawthorne, a suburb of Chicago. 

In 102 buildings, embracing some 4,000,000 
square feet of floor space and set attractively in 
a 200-acre tract, more than 26,000 employes are 
engaged in the manufacture of the bulk of the 
telephonic apparatus used in the United States. 

Last year they turned out more than 900,000 
complete telephone desk stands, lead-covered 
telephone cable enclosing 32,000,000,000 conductor 
feet of copper wire, and complementary equip- 
ment, including switchboards, in proportion. 

In addition to the numerous intricate produc- 
tion and assembly operations, there are 201 separ- 
ate parts in a single telephone desk stand, are 
gray iron, brass and aluminum foundries, a cop- 
per wire drawing mill, glass, rubber and box 
factories, and a fiber dyeing plant. Every con- 
tinent contributes some of the 18,000 separate 
items of raw material utilized. 

Staggering figures, to be sure, but no others 
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would adequately depict what is undoubtedly the 
largest individual manufacturing plant in the 
world from the standpoint of manpower. Yet, 
mouth filling as these statistics are, they leave 
out of the picture that factor which enables these 
26,000 employes to convert raw materials into 
finished products, efficiently, rapidly and _ har- 
moniously. 

Consider the Hawthorne works from the human 
angle. Here are 26,000 persons, the greater pro- 
portion of whom spend more of their waking 
hours in the works than anywhere else. They 
must be provided with work positions that are 
clean, well lighted and properly ventilated. Cool 
and pure drinking water must be available, and 
toilet facilities kept sanitary. 

Provision must be made for hot lunches at 
noon and an evening meal for some. Twice a day 
these 26,000 persons must be checked in and 
out, and once a week paid. There must be ad- 
equate fire protection and policing of the build- 
ings, grounds and gates. There can be no letup 
in studies to eliminate accident hazards and to 
improve lighting and other facilities for comfort. 
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Not the least, it must be impressed 
constantly that here is a good place to 
work. The grounds must be kept attrac- 
tive. Athletic fields for baseball, foot- 
ball, soccer, tennis and other games, 
and a offering a good 
discount, have become imperative. By 
means of company publications works 
must be disseminated and a 
family atmosphere maintained. 

phase of management, 
housekeeping, if you 
please, which at Hawthorne assumes 
first magnitude in itself. Relatively 
as much time-study and analysis have 
been devoted to housekeeping, to in- 
suring that every internal condition 
makes for efficient production, as to 
the actual manufacturing operations 
‘themselves. One entire division, des- 
ignated service, is given over to plant 
housekeeping and within its scope come 
the fire and police departments, guards 
and watchmen, elevator, janitor and 
matron service, laboratory labor and 


works store 


news 


Here is a 
call it plant 


gardening. 


Cleanliness Comes First 


If cleanliness is next to godliness 
in the home it ranks first in the 
factory. Janitoring at Hawthorne is 
than the mere wielding of a 
broom or a mop; it is a real job 


more 


Another feature of good industrial house- 
surrounding 


keeping. The grounds 


the Hawthorne works are like 





which has 
and been 
piecework basis. 
tor at Hawthorne 
Saturday and enjoys an annual vaca- 
tion with pay. 


been studied intensively 
placed practically on a 
More than one jani- 
draws $50 every 


The janitor squad at Hawthorne 
lists 108 in the day and 70 in. the 
night shift. Here as in all other de- 
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partments and largely on account of 
the pension fund, 35 years is the age 
limit for starters. It is a place for 
active, brisk workers, not pensioners. 
Janitors, like other shop employes, 
put in 48 hours in five and one-half 
days but are paid for 49% hours. 
The first principle in efficient sweep- 
ing is the selection of the right broom 
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by weight, width and material for the 
job. The stance of the wielder is 
determined largely by the machinery 
and equipment around which he must 
clean. Quotas for each janitor, vary- 
ing according to the equipment and 
rate of activity of the various de- 
partments, have been helpful factors 
in speeding up. 


In arriving at these quotas the 
amount of obstruction has, of course, 


been considered, but the floor area 
given is gross and is in effect a 
wall-to-wall measurement. It is con- 


sidered that a 100 per cent rate of 
activity has been attained when 80 
per cent of the total constructive 








“CLEAN AS A 
WHISTLE,” AND 
NO CROWDING 
OF WORKERS. 
ABOVE, IS A 
TYPICAL AS- 
SEMBLY DE- 
PARTMENT; AT 
THE RIGHT, A 





BUFFING ROOM 

































































WIDE AISLES, 
WELL GUARD- 
ED MACHINERY, 
PLENTY OF 
LIGHT ARE FEA- 
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TOOL ROOM, 
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| AISLE RAILS, 


FOR SAFETY 
























































































productively engaged. 


capacity is 

Janitors assigned to the tool and 
machine construction department, for 
example, are expected to keep clean 


60,417 square feet of floor space, 
equivalent to a space 200 x 300 feet, 
when this department is operating at 
50 to 60 per cent, and 39,909 square 
feet when operations exceed a rate of 60 
per cent. This includes sweeping the 
floor, placing containers for waste 


material, keeping this waste material 
separate; for instance, providing separ- 





ate containers for ferrous and non- 
ferrous scrap, and taking this waste 
material to the proper receptacles on 
the ground floor, in some instances. 
In the punch press department the 
quota per janitor is 27,218 square 
feet of floor area when operations 
are at 50 per cent. The wide spread 
between the quotas of the punch press 
and the tool and machine construction 
departments may be explained in two 
ways. The former requires more 
effort to segregate the scrap and the 
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latter may have bulky equipment that 
greatly reduces the net sweepable 
floor area. 

Considering all of the inequalities 
of scrap segregation, obstructions 
and rate of operations, the average, 
square footage facing each janitor at 
the beginning of his shift is 33,000 
square feet, equivalent to a room 165 
x 200 feet. As a rule the output of a 
janitor varies inversely to the rate 
of operations. 

The washing of the 58,134 separate 
units of glass at the Hawthorne 
works is larely on a piecework basis. 
A puzzling case was presented not 
long ago by a window washer who 
appeared agile, intelligent and of nor- 
mal stature but could not earn within 
40 per cent of the daily wage con- 
sidered normal for the job. He seemed 
even more industrious than his fel- 
low cleaners. 

An analysis of his movements final- 
ly disclosed the fact that he was 
making three moves of his ladder 
where one was scheduled. The aver- 
age cleaner could place his ladder 
in one position and clean the panes 
in front and on both sides. But this 
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particular cleaner set up his ladder 
for each window. When his arms 
were measured they were found to 
be 4 inches shorter than the average 
of the other window washers. Now, 
when the window washing squad is 
in need of recruits the medical exam- 
iners are requested to be on the look- 
out for long arms. 

The kind of floor covering makes 
quite a difference in the quotas of 
janitors assigned to work in private 
offices. A janitor can clean 20.8 of- 
fices per shift when the floor cover- 
ing is linoleum but only 16.82 when 
it is carpet. 

Mopping has been found the most 
backbreaking of all cleaning tasks and 
to make a man stand up to a mop 
for eight hours has been found waste- 
ful. Two hours of mopping and six 
of other work is the combination em- 
ployed. The utmost in efficiency can 
be gained if the two hours of mopping 
come at the start of the shift. 

The lavatory squad is a group of 
specialists whose tasks have been 
thoroughly studied and whose quotas 
have been scientifically determined. 
These quotas per shift are the collec- 
tion, cleaning and return of 432 spit- 
toons, wiping off 891 toilet seats, 
cleaning 407 urinals, wiping out 396 
washbowls, wiping down 347 toilet 
room doors, sweeping 39,960 square 
feet of toilet room floor and washing 11,- 
196 square feet of toilet room wains- 
coting. 


How Telephones Are Cared For 


Four janitors, wearing rubber 
gloves, do nothing but keep clean 
the bubbly drinking fountains from 
which emerges the drinking water 
which is drawn from the company’s 
own wells, filtered and cooled. Once 
a week every telephone mouthpiece 
in the works is cleansed with a germ- 
icide; this requires the entire time 
of one woman. Elevator men are 
frequently older than the average run 
of men in the service division, but in 
every instance come through with a 
full day’s work. 

The gardening squad in summer, 
comprising 14 men, is the snow squad 
in winter. Maintenance of the ath- 
letic fields as well as the grounds 
proper comes under its jurisdiction. 
The grass at Hawthorne, and there 
is considerable of it, is cut sufficient- 
ly frequently to obviate the necessity 
for raking. Grass cutting also has 
been studied scientifically and the 
work of each man clearly defined. 
This spring 17,000 plants are being 
set out in the grounds from the 
work’s greenhouse, which keeps one 
man busy the year round. 

With the property investment run- 
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ning up into the millions of dollars 
adequate fire protection becomes im- 
perative. In the geographical center 
of the 200-acre tract is the fire sta- 
tion, whose equipment consists of a 
motor truck and a motorcycle for 
special calls. There are three shifts 
of four privates and one lieutenant 
each, and each shift is on duty 9% 
hours. 

This means an overlapping of one 
shift, which is made to fall in the 
daytime. Under a_ schedule which 
has been carefully worked out the 
overlapping time is devoted to inspec- 
tion trips through the works. Each 
shift is thereby enabled to become 
familiar with the works and the 
special hazards presented by various 
departments. The shift that is on 
duty at the station is kept occupied, 
and thereby contented, by such tasks 
as cutting out bad sections of hose, 
repairing reels, patching pails and 
recharging extinguishers. 


Daily Target Practice 


The policing of the grounds, gates 
and buildings also requires a good 
sized squad. Eighteen gates, includ- 
ing three railroad openings, must be 
patrolled to insure the proper direc- 
tion of legitimate callers and to bar so- 
licitors and others whose business does 
not give them entree. Each day a 
portion of the guard engages in tar- 
get practice on the private range. 

Twice each morning and twice each 
afternoon the windows in every build- 
ing are opened wide for five minutes 
to assure fresh air. Little confidence 
is reposed in paint to designate safety 
aisles, and instead the aisles are set 
off by hollow-tube railings, waist 
high. To keep trucks properly in 
the aisles guard rails 2 inches high 
are fastened to the floor directly 
under the tube railing. There are 
no wooden doors at Hawthorne, and 
on every steel door is the admoni- 
tion “Open This Side First.” The 
handles are so placed that they can- 
not be gripped when the door is being 
opened from the other side. 

The Hawthorne restaurant can ac- 
comodate 1800 at one time in the 
cafeteria on the first floor and 1000 
in the service department on the 
second. Those who are working over- 
time or cannot get to their homes 
in the evening can obtain a second 
meal. At strategic parts of the plant 
two other lunch counters are main- 
tained. Food is served at cost, and 
considerably below the average of 
nearby, outside restaurants. 

A number of activities and em- 
ploye helps contribute to the truth 
of the slogan ““Hawthorne—a good place 
to work.” All employes after six 
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months’ service automatically4become 
members of the Hawthorne club, which 
operates four stores in various parts 
of the works and retails candy, to- 
bacco, groceries and other commodi- 


ties at a worth-while reduction. 
Furniture and rugs may be bought 
from samples, at practically wholesale. 

In the winter months the club 
stages noon-hour “sings” in various 
buildings, and each week in summer 
holds an outdoor concert and dance. 
Monthly socials and dances also are 
featured and at the Christmas party 
of the children of works’ employes 
last year 9000 were present. Fre- 
quently the club is able to offer 
tickets at reduced rates to theater 
and grand opera attractions. 

More than 3000 employes are mem- 
bers of the building and loan associa- 
tion of the works, which is capitalized 
at $10,000,000. Practically half of the 
26,000 employes are stockholders in 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Parking areas set aside for em- 
ployes accomodate 1000 cars. On ap- 
plying for work all employes receive 
the equivalent of a life insurance ex- 
amination and while actual treatment 
is not given recommendations for 
remedying physical conditions are 
made. 


Pensions Paid for Service 


Pensions are paid to employes reach- 
ing the age of 60, whose term of 
employment has been at least 20 years. 
The annual payments are 1 per 
cent of the average wage of the last 
10 years multiplied by the number 
of years of service. Women may 
retire at 55. The minimum annual 
pension is $360. 

Employes of two years’ standing 
or more are entitled to sick benefits. 
The maximum sick and accident com- 
pensation is full pay for 13 weeks 
and half for 39, making a full year that 
the employe is carried. The death 
benefits range from a half year’s pay 
to $2000. In case of death by accident 
in service the unfortunate dependents 
receive three years’ wages, not to ex- 
ceed $5000, and burial expenses up 
to $150. These pension, sick, accident 
and death benefits are maintained 
entirely by the company. 

Housecleaning may be only a spring 
or fall interlude in the average 
household but at Hawthorne it is a 
year-round affair. Fifty painters use 
2275 brushes in spreading 10,000 
gallons of paint, 44,000 pounds of 
paste colors and 2000 barrels of 
kalsomine each year. The kalsomine 
alone would finish the walls and ceil- 
ings of 1500 5-room bungalows. The 
priming coat on plastered surfaces 
and piping calls for 5 tons of lead. 
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How Common Labor Wages in the Building Trades Have Advanced in 12 Years 


Economic Law Defeats 


High Wage Demand 


Cleveland Building Contractors Unable To Finance Projects Paying Common 
Laborers $1 an Hour—Long Strike Ends—A Reflection of the 
Ultimate Barrier Against Rampant Unionism 


conomic law has defeated 4000 
EK organized laborers in Cleveland 

building trades in their demand 
for higher wages. The situation is 
ef general interest because the laborers 
were receiving 87% cents an hour, 
went on strike for eleven weeks for 
$1, and were receiving the support 
and leadership of a general council 
that dominates practically all building 
activity in the city. 

The hourly wage received by the 
laborers was the highest paid any- 
where in the United States, outside of 
New York where semiskilled laborers 
are paid 85 to 92 cents. The result 
showed that there is a limit, or “dead- 
line” in wage demands beyond which 
trades unions may not go, however 
strongly they may be organized. This 
is the broad significance of the move- 
ment. Similar developments have oc- 
curred elsewhere recently, but the 
issues have not been so clearly de- 
fined, and the outcome so definite. 

The building trades unions in 
Cleveland are among the most thor- 
oughly organized in the country. They 
have a combined membership of 30,- 
000. The best informed contractors 
say that not more than 1000 nonunion 
workers could be found in Cleveland 
and close suburbs. The unions not 


only rule in the city and _ these 
suburbs, but their influence is ex- 
tended far outside, where their mem- 
bers watch building operations. They 
claim practically 100 per cent closed 
shop conditions in Cleveland and in 
an area of 15 to 20 miles in all 
directions outside. 

Innumerable instances of personal 
violence and damage to property have 
been cited by the Cleveland cham- 
ber of commerce and the American 
Plan association where attempts have 
been made to construct buildings, 
paint, or decorate them without the 
approval of the building trades coun- 
cil, There has been sporadic warfare 
for years. Nothing appeared to of- 
fer positive resistance to the unions. 
Year after year a small group of 
building contractors have “made their 
peace” with the leaders of the trades 
unions, granting such demands as 
were made on them, getting the pick 
of the tradesmen in return for main- 
taining the closed shop. 

Civic organizations have repeatedly 
advertised the conditions; small con- 
tractors have complained against the 
closed shop monopoly that held them in 
its grasp, but nothing stood so bluntly 
and formidably in the way of the 
unions until economic law bore down 
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hard on the demand of the common 
laborers that they be paid $1 an 
hour. 

The end of the strike came about 
in this way: Contractors who were 
willing to yield again discovered they 
could not finance their projects. Bank- 
ers could not be found who would 
advance money on building enterprises 
proposing to pay such. exorbitant 
wages. All building construction 
stopped; trades union men in many 
lines were out of work eleven weeks; 
the financial loss was heavy, and in 
the end the unions found that their 
effort to step up wages was a boomer- 
ang. It was more than “the traffic” 
could stand. 

Other trades unions did not risk 
the issue this spring, except the 
painters. Their union, with a mem- 
bership of about 3000 demands $1.37% 
an hour minimum and $1.50, the usual 
ironworkers scale for painting struc- 
tural steel. The working week would 
be reduced from 44 hours to 40 hours. 
More than 80 painting and decorating 
contractors have pledged themselves 
against granting the demands. The 
men are on strike. The chamber of 
commerce has advertised in the news- 


papers “the unreasonable, arbitrary 
and uneconomic demands,” and has 
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urged the public to postpone all “paint- 
ing, paperhanging, glazing and decor- 
ating” until the issue is fought out. 
As the painters’ union dominates the 


trade there is comparatively little 
“brightening up” this spring. 

“Salve on an ulcer” is the way 
some observers “size up” these ef- 


forts to curb rampant unionism. THe 
charge has been made that a labor 
monopoly 1s being maintained through 
connivance by certain building con- 
tractors, for whose benefit § trade 
unions frequently have been known 
to set aside their own rules, and the 
leaders of those unions, one in par- 
ticular referred to as “the czar.” The 
American Plan association has called 
on the legislature to authorize an in- 
vestigation by a strong, impartial 
group. The purpose of this is to 
avoid pitfalls of local political affili- 
ations and influences. A leading news- 
paper has purposed a citizens com- 
mittee as an arbiter in all labor 
disputes. Periodically there appear 
advertisements of cases of violence, 
and charges that the building trades 
unions are responsible. 

One of the most serious cases is 
laid to jealousies and strife within 
the unions. The building trades 
council some years ago was outlawed 
by the American Federation of Labor 
following a jurisdictional dispute, and 
a new council was organized. An au- 
tomobile containing five officers of the 
new organization was blown up on 
Euclid avenue; one was killed, another 
crippled for life. Two explanations 
of the crime were suggested; one 
that the outlawed unions tried and suc- 
ceeded in “getting” their rivals; an- 
other that the victims themselves 
were enroute with a load of explosive 
“to pull a job.” The dynamiting of 
houses built in defiance of union or- 
ders, breaking of windows and deface- 
ment murders, and vicious 
attacks on workers 
up a long record, which civic organ- 

hold unions. 
way out has 


of walls, 
nonunion make 
against the 
been 


izations 

One suggested, 
and may be attempted. This is the 
formation of a corporation with a 
capital of $2,000,000 or more to do 
construction work on an shop 
basis. Experiences in other cities 
have shown that “backing” contractors 
with funds to help them break away 
from the union has not been suc- 
cessful. In Chicago about $3,000,000 
has been spent in a year and a half 
in this way, and more wil be paid out 
in the following this line of “attack.” 
Millions of dollars have been spent in 
other western cities. The result in- 
variably has been a relapse of the 
contractors when the funds thus 
raised have been exhausted. There- 


open 
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fore, in Cleveland it has been pur- 
posed that an entirely new organiza- 
tion be built up, a company under 
control of such a group of public 
spirited men as represented in the 
American Plan association. 

In the five years of its existence the 
association has attained remarkable 
When the association began 
its work 90 per cent of Cleveland’s 
industries were operating on the closed 
shop basis. The number of workers 


success. 











Open Shop Construction 


Shows a Saving 
OMPARISONS of building costs 


under open shop and. closed 
chop conditions show that the former 
is much more economical. Noel Sar- 


gent, munager of the industrial rela- 
tions department, National Association 
of Manufacturers, compiled records 
from 50 cities in 1925 on the cost of 
erection per cubic foot of school 
buildings. Closed shop construction 
averaged 21 per cent higher than open 
shop. The former ranged from 19 to 
63 cents per cubic foot, and the latter 
from 17 to 55 cents. Compilations in 
prior years showed that closed shop 
construction in 1922 averaged 46 per 
cent higher than open shop; in 1923, 
19 per cent higher, and in 1924, 38 
per cent higher. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1925 built two houses identi- 
cally alike, one in Cleveland under 
closed shop conditions, and one in 
Detroit on the open shop plan. The 
Cleveland house cost $3370.81 to build, 
the Detroit house $3089.67, a differ- 
ence of $281.67. Both jobs were su- 
pervised by the same contractor, a 
Clevelander who had his own, trained 
workers at home, while in Detroit he 
had to pick up a gang. 








gainfully employed in the city is esti- 
mated at 350,000, and the number of in- 
dustrial workers, as 180,000. The 
building trades unions have a mem- 
bership of 30,000. Outside of that 
number, it is estimated not more 
than 2000 persons are employed in 
strictly closed shops. If the building 


trades with their 30,000 are elimi- 
nated from consideration, only 2000 


out of 150,000 are employed in closed 
shops. A number of workers holding 
union cards are employed in open 
shops, but the number is not definite. 

Some of the lines in which the open 
shop has been established since 1920 
are the pattern shops and foundries; 
polishing and buffing; street railways; 
dairy products, window cleaners. Five 
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years ago there were no open shops 


in the engraving and electrotype 
trades, today the industry is rated as 
20 per cent open shop; 80 per cent 
of the printing business is done on 
the open shop basis; 90 per cent of 
store fixture manufacture is open 
shop. 

Sheet metal work in the building 
trades is 100 per cent closed shop; 
in all other lines open shop. Drayage 
and storage companies are 25 per cent 
open shop. They are closely knit 
with building operations. Practically 
all stove manufacture is under the 
open shop, as is the automobile in- 
dustry. 

A strike of workers in the dairy 
products industry was followed by the 
union’s attempt to form a co-operative 
dairy, and a large financial loss to 
the union and a bank. Today the 
industry is entirely on an open shop 
basis. 

An attempt by communists to break 
into the automobile body manufactur- 
ing industry was quickly suppressed 
this spring. Building material com- 
panies are operating open shop. Tail- 
oring companies are 90 per cent open 
shop. Machine tool builders, ma- 
chine jobbers and metal stamping 
manufacture are operating entirely 
under open shop conditions. 

The street railway union, of long 
standing, suffered a decisive defeat 
this year when the state supreme 
court ruled that “contracts by which 
an employer agrees to employ only 
union labor are contrary to public 
policy when they take in an entire 
industry of any considerable propor- 
tions in a community so that they op- 
erate generally in that community to 
prevent or seriously deter craftsmen 
from working at their craft or work- 
men from obtaining employment un- 
der favorable conditions without join- 
ing a union.” 

This decision has been interpreted 
as applying not only to public utili- 
ties, but to any large industry, such 
as the building industry. It is one 
of the wedges which Cleveland civic 
organizations is trying to drive be- 
tween the large contractors and the 
building trades union. 


The bureau of standards has just 
issued miscellaneous publication No. 
73 which is a subject index of United 
States government master specifica- 
tions. This circular lists each com- 
modity separately, giving the federal 
specifications board number and bu- 
reau of standards circular number. 
Copies of the index may be secured 
from the government printing office, 
Washington, for 5 cents. 























Time Was When — 
Blast Furnace Man Was Town’s 
Banker; Farmers Picked Ore 
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MEANS 
from photograph 


JOHN 


Son of Thomas W. Means, 
made in 1874 


URING the period from 1884 to 
D 1899 the writer spent a good 

deal of his time around Iron- 
ton, O., and Ashland, Ky. That sec- 
tion at that time was old in the man- 
ufacture of pig iron. 

The principal ore used was called 
Hanging Rock ore and was a car- 
bonate. Practically every farm in 
southwestern Ohio and northeastern 
Kentucky had deposits of this ore. It 
was largely surface rock and looked 
somewhat like limestone. As_ the 
farmer worked his fields he plowed 
up more or less of the ore and he 
found it in gullies where the water 
had washed out the clay and sand. 
When the farm work was light the 
farmer hauled the ore to the nearest 
furnace, in his wagons, where it was 
weighed, and he was given credit on 
the furnace books. 

There were practically no banks in 
that part of the country so the fur- 
nace people acted as bankers and re- 
ceived money, ore, charcoal, limestone, 


This is the second and concluding article of 
a historical character on the Ohio valley pig 
iron industry. The first appeared in the 
May 27 issue of IRoN TRADE Review. The au- 
thor is president of William W. Hearne Inc. 
in Philadelphia. 


How “Dave” Stopped 


“a Run’”—“Lopsided” 
Pipe, and Stock — 
Gilt-letteredI.O.U’s 
—Marting Helped 
Workers, Won For- 
tune—Old Ohio 
Valley Days 


By W. W. Hearne 


etc. and credited the amounts on 
their books, and allowed interest on 
accounts. 

One man in that section acquired a 
vast fortune. All or most of the 
farmers were Welsh or Scotch Irish, 
and were careful, canny people. The 
iron business had been bad for some- 
time, prices were low and if the com- 
pany was called on to __ liquidate 
promptly it could not have realized 
enough to pay its debts. The owner 
of the furnace knew that it was be- 
ing rumored about that he was in 
financial straits, so he sent to his 
agents and asked them to forward to 
him as much currency as possible in 
the largest bills. When it came it 
amounted to $5000 and none of the 
bills were for less than $20. He im- 
mediately sent word around the country 
that he wanted to see everyone he owed 
money, and they all came, on horse- 
back, in carts and with ox teams. His 
office was in a little brick building 
and there was a counter across the 
room. 

The furnace people had brought in 
a barrel and filled it with ore and 
then had piled the money on top of 
the ore. 


After the space between the 
counter and the door was _ packed 
with people “Old Dave”, the pro- 


prietor, picked out one of the small 
creditors near the back and calling 
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THOMAS W. MEANS 
From a photograph in 1870 


him by name asked him how much 
he owed him. He had the bookkeeper 
check it up, and taking a large bill, 
said he had heard of the rumors go- 
ing around and he proposed to pay 
off, and stop this business of taking 
care of other people’s money for 
them. As a matter of fact, he said, 
they should have paid him for the 
trouble, and the bookkeeper’s hire. 
He told them he was sorry that to get 
the money there in a small enough 
package his agents had sent it all in 
large bills. He insisted on their tak- 
ing the money and giving him the 
change, which he threw back on the 
barrel. He soon had cleaned up all 
the small bills in the district and 
was trying to force money on the 
rest, but they said: “What’s the use? 
You cannot bust old Dave, he’s got 
more money than when he started.” 
And they all walked out. 

David Sinton told the writer this 
story many years ago in the old 
Grand Pacific hotel in Chicago. He 
also told another story of pioneer 
ironmaking. 

A company had acquired a perpet- 
ual franchise to furnish gas for the 
city of Cleveland. There were no 
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pipeworks in the western part of the 
United States and they had a hard 
time finding anyone who would agree 
to make the pipe. 

Finally Mr. Sinton contracted to 
furnish the pipe from his furnace at 
4 cents per pound f.o.b. furnace. They 
were cast on their side in the pig 
bed from charcoal iron tapped from 
the furnace. They were thicker on 
one side than on the other, and they 
ran many pounds to the foot. 

As these small furnaces could not 
make more than five to ten tons a 
day the contract was long drawn out. 

The pipe was loaded on the boats 
at Ironton and shipped down the river 
to Portsmouth and from there car- 
ried by canal boat to Cleveland. 

The shipments went forward for a 
year and no money was sent in pay- 


to this day in the iron trade. 

The small charcoal furnaces were 
built within teaming distance of the 
Ohio river as this was the only way 
to get their product to the market. 

As in the East, most of these fur- 
naces were foundries as well as fur- 
naces, They were built with fore- 
hearths and as the iron was melted it 
filled the forehearth and was tapped 
into ladles for pouring into the molds. 

At Ashland a great many stove 
castings were made. These were 
dumped into wagons, hauled to the 
river, loaded upon boats and taken to 
Cincinnati. F. & L. Kahn, the pre- 
decessors of the Estate Stove Co., 
Hamilton, O., had a plant at Cincin- 
nati. All their castings were made of 
charcoal iron at Ashland, brought 
down the river and assembled into 





The latter furnace was originally 
financed by eastern people. The own- 
ers thought they would improve on 
the local practice and the furnace 
stack was built very large. Between 
the real furnace lining and the shell 
were compartments into which coal 
was charged, with the idea that the 
heat radiated from the furnace lining 
would coke the coal. This scheme 
was found impractical, but for a 
while the furnace was operated, ignor- 
ing this structure. Finally the com- 
pany failed and for a long time the 
furnace was idle. 

There was in the west end of Iron- 
ton a rolling mill. My earliest rec- 
ollection of this mill was that it was 
operated by a brother-in-law of Mar- 
shall Field. He was a nice man but 
was not successful. He used to pay 
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HECLA STACK IN THE HANGING ROCK DISTRICT WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1833 


ment, so Mr. Sinton became worried 
and went to Cleveland. He said they 
were very nice people and carried him 
all over town and showed him where 
the pipes were laid but they had no 
cash, They finally proposed to turn 
over to him all the stock of the com- 
pany, and when Mr. Sinton died he 
still owned most of it. 

The original blast furnaces were al- 
ways built against the side of a hill. 


The builders chose a spot where 
there was a sandstone outcrop and 
the furnace was built of sandstone 


blocks, and at first this was the lin- 
ing. They found, however, this split 
off and they also found that section 
of the country contained large beds 


of remarkably pure fire clay from 
which they could make linings that 
were much Letter and more durable 


than the stone. Portsmouth, Ashland 
and Olive Hill firebrick are well known 
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stoves at Cincinnati. It was not un- 
til the charcoal furnaces ceased to 
operate that they moved their plant 
to Hamilton and built a foundry. The 
writer remembers very well seeing 
their Cincinnati plant when he was 
quite young. 

The first charcoal iron furnace the 
writer ever was inside of was the 
Bellefonte, back of Ashland. It was 
owned by Means, Russell & Means. 
As charcoal became scarce the iron 
masters turned to stone coal. Some 
of the lowest sulphur coal in the 
United States was found in southern 
Ohio and eastern Kentucky, and they 
found they could smelt iron with it, 
as it was fairly hard. The Hanging 
Rock furnace at Hanging Rock, O., 
belonged to Means, Kyle & Co. 

The furnaces at Ironton were the 
Belfont Iron Works furnace, the 
Union Furnace and the Big Aetna. 
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his bills with four-months notes. These 
notes were on white paper and printed 
in gilt lettering. When he failed 
we had a few of these beautiful 
pieces of paper, and this has made 
me partial to plain black and white. 
After the failure, this mill stood idle 
for sometime. 

There was at that time in Iron- 
ton a remarkable man named Mart- 
ing. We heard that the mill there 
was to start up, so I was sent up to 
investigate. I found Mr. Marting run- 
ning a general store in Ironton. He 
knew that there were a large number 
of first class ironworkers in the town 
out of work. He called these men to- 
gether and proposed that they get up 
a co-operative company and lease the 
old mill. He was to tend to the 
finances and the selling and they were 
to run the mill. The scheme worked 
well. They paid their bills promptly 














pees 





and appeared to be successful. The 
mill finally was sold to the Ameri- 
can Steel Hoop Co. Encouraged by 
his success Mr. Marting commenced to 
figure on getting control of the Big 
Aetna property and starting it up. 

He did not have enough money to 
do this, so he appealed to the town 
to help him. Of course, his handling 
of the rolling mill was known to all 
of them and his prestige was great 
but the town could not legally put 
money into a blast furnace. Some 
genius evolved the plan to get hold 
of a piece of waste land in the out- 
skirts of town, buy it for a small 
sum and then have it appraised for 
a value equal to the amount wanted 
by the furnace. The town council 
then voted to buy the land for a 
city park. The story, for which I do 
not vouch, was told to me for gos- 
pel truth. 


A Shrewd Manager 


At any rate about 1895 Mr. Mart- 
ing got control of this property. Those 
who were in the business in 1896 know 
that it was a year of extreme depres- 
sion and low values. Mr. Marting 
rebuilt the furnace glowly and with 
great economy and he bought a years’ 
supply of ore and coke. On account 
of the poor market he delayed finish- 
ing the furnace and blowing in until 
the next year, and it was well into 
1897 before he was ready, although 
he managed to hold on to his 1896 
contracts for raw material. It is said 
he earned 150 per cent the first year 
and, of course, “had both feet on the 
ground.” 

This was the beginning of the Mart- 
ing Iron & Steel Co. When H. A. 
Marting died he was known as Col. 
Marting and was estimated to be 
worth well over $1,000,000. 

There is in Ironton another company 
whose history goes back farther than 
the Marting company. This is the 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co. This plant 
is a result of the combining of the 
Belfont Iron Works, built in 1852, and 
the Kelly Nail & Iron Co., built in 
1883. 

The Kelly Nail & Iron Co. bought 
the Sarah furnace, built in 1877. The 
company originally made gray forge 
iron which it puddled and made into 
nail plate, and made iron cut nails. 

The Belfont Iron Works Co. owned 
the Belfont furnace, built in 1868. It 
also made gray forge iron which it 
puddled and made into iron cut nails. 

Over the Ohio river at Ashland was 
the Norton Iron Works, also a maker 
of iron cut nails. It owned the Nor- 
ton furnace. 

When the steel cut nail commenced 
to crowd out the iron nail these peo- 


ple at first bought steel nail plate but 
found this uneconomic and so they 
joined together and in 1891 built the 
Ashland Steel Co. The officers were: 
President, A. Kelly, of the Kelly Nail 
& Iron Co.; vice president, Thomas 
Means Adams, of the Norton Iron 
Co.; secretary, H. B. Burr, of the 
Belfont Iron Co. 

This company made bessemer steel 
and bought its bessemer iron from 
the blast furnaces of the three own- 
ers. At first it made blooms, billets, 
slabs and nail plate. Later in 1900 it 
put in a wire rod mill and supplied 
the three plants with wire rods to 
make wire nails. ,. 

The Norton Iron Works is largely 
owned by the descendents of Thomas 
Means who was probably the most 
consistently successful of the pioneers 
of that section. There are a few 
families who seem to have been in- 
terested in almost all the ironworks. 
They are the Means, Campbells, Pee- 
bles, Kellys and Putnams. The last 
family came in later. None of the 
Sinton family has been in the dis- 
trict for many years. 


And Then Mergers 


In Ashland a special pig iron in- 
dustry was developed. A railroad was 
built into the coal and ore district 
back of Ashland on the bank of the 
river. The company was known as 
the Ashland Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Nearly all the old iron families in 
the district were interested. 

The furnaces at first made what 
was known as silvery iron, but later 
when it commenced to be used by 
the steel manufacturers they began to 
call it ferrosilicon. It is believed the 
first ferrosilicon produced in an Amer- 
ican blast furnace was made at Ash- 
land. The low sulphur coal made it 
possible to get the great heat neces- 
sary for this metal. 

Members of the Ashland Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. organized the Ash- 
land Iron & Steel Co. and built open- 
hearth furnaces and sheet mills but 
this was not very successful. They 
then sold the entire plant, blast fur- 
naces, railroad, coal mines, steel plant 
and sheet mills to the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 

Portsmouth, O., did not have such 
a close connection with pig iron man- 
ufacture, although the old Scioto fur- 
nace was owned in Portsmouth. Down 
where the Scioto river flows into the 
Ohio a very successful rolling mill 
was operated for many years by Levi 
York. His specialties were bars and 
plates. They were used to manufac- 
ture burglar proof safes, and jails. 
They were rhade by building up piles 
of soft iron and chrome steel and 
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rolling them out into laminated plates 
and bars. From this old Portsmouth 
rolling mill sprang the Portsmouth 
Steel Co. now the Portsmouth plant of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp. 


Studies Wrought Iron 
Made Mechanically 


Because of a dearth of reliable pub- 
lished information on the properties 
of wrought iron from the viewpoint of 
modern metallurgy, an investigation 
completed recently by the bureau of 
standards, Washington, had for its 
purpose the study of the effect of 
phosphorus, one of the ever-present 
impurities in wrought iron, upon the 
properties of finished iron as made by 
different puddling processes. Recently, 
mechanical puddling processes have 
been advocated and used to a consid- 
erable extent in the manufacture of 
wrought iron to replace the time- 
honored hand puddling method, on 
account of the high labor costs the 
use of the latter necessarily entails. 
Little’ has been published on the prop- 
erties of iron made by these newer 
processes. 

Phosphorus in wrought iron usually 
is regarded with some concern, since 
it embrittles the metal, that is, makes 
it “cold short.” The phosphorus is 
contained in both the iron matrix and 
the slag threads to which the wrought 
iron owes its characteristic fiber. Only 
the phosphorus in the iron matrix, 
however, affects the properties of the 
metal. Mechanical puddling appears 
to be more effective in reducing the 
phosphorus content to a lower figure 
than is hand puddling. 

Experiments were carried out on 
wrought iron made by each of the two 
methods on a split heat of pig iron, 
the two parts of the heat being refined 
by the two processes, hand and me- 
chanical puddling, respectively. For 
certain purposes, such as drill pipe, for 
which a stiff material is needed, a cer- 
tain percentage of phosphorus in the 
iron is desirable. The amount is 
such a case usually is considerably 
higher than that in good quality bar 
iron for which the total phosphorus 
ought not much exceed 0.15 per cent. 

The investigation was not extensive 
enough to warrant any sweeping con- 
clusion concerning all the merits of 
wrought iron made by the two proc- 
esses. However, nothing was noted 
which would show that wrought iron 
made by hand puddling can not be 
equaled by mechanical puddling if 
properly carried out. 


Greenpoint Brass & Bronze Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has increased capital 
from $2000 to $30,000. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 











an overnight stay we usually 

have in our hands a little piece 
of steel which serves to reinforce 
the handle of our suit-case or travel- 
ing bag. This core inside the handle 
is a small piece of round or flat 
wire, thin of gage and weighing 
little in itself. But the United States 
is populated by people who are rec- 
ognized as the world’s greatest travel- 
ers. Hence the production of such 
handle cores reaches enormous pro- 
portions. Such reinforcements not 
only are used for the handles of 
traveling bags and suit cases, but 
are employed in handles for tool-kits, 
market and shopping bags, golf bags 
and for many other carrying devices. 
It is estimated that Eastern manufac- 
turers alone consume as much as 
100 tons of steel per year in the 
manufacture of these handle cores. 
It is thought that the total consump- 
tion in the country ranges somewhere 
between 250 and 300 tons of steel 
per year. 

Material of various dimensions is 
used for making steel cores for han- 
dles. Cold-rolled fiat wire predomin- 
ates as the basic material. The most 
popular size is that of %-inch wide 
and 0.045-inch thick. This is ob- 
tained in coils which are mounted on 
4-slide, automatic, wire-forming ma- 
chines. As the material is fed into these 
machines it is straight- 
ened. Next it is cut to 
length and a loop is formed 
on each end of each piece. 
The production is at the 
rate of 50 to 60 pieces per | 
machine per minute, and 
the cores weigh 80 to 35 
pieces to a pound of steel. 
The finished cores are pack- 
ed in barrels for shipment 
to the plants utilizing them 
in making handles. 

In the same way, cold- 
rolled strip 9/82 x 0.05- 
inch, 5/16 x 0.062-inch and 
8/8 x 0.062-inch are used 


| engl time we leave home for 





Handle Cores 


HIS is the sixty-sixth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Other ar- 
ticles appearing fortnightly since 
are: 


Pins Pens 

Cotton Ties Steel Wool 

Toys License Plates 
Spinning Rings Hypodermic Needles 
Card Clothing Shoe Steel 

Tie Plates Crushed Steel 
Tacks Skates 


Knives and Forks Needles 
Surgical Instruments Phonograph Needles 


Fence Posts Golf Clubs 
Eyeglass Cases Mechanical Pencils 
Fishing Tackle Burial Caskets 
Dental Drills Telephones 

Pocket Knives Radio Towers 
Rat Guards Brushes 

Snap Fasteners Electric Bells 
Paper Clips Bookbinder Wire 


Sucker Rods 
Watch Hands 


Steel Vests 
Electrical Conduit 


Radiator Furniture Steel Furniture 
Notebooks Highway Markere 
Metal Beds Camp Cots 
Bolts and Nuts Flexible Shaft 
Metal Lath Wood Pipe 

Tin Cans Buttons 
Umbrellas Sheet Metal Screws 
Steel Barrels Rivets 

Washers Billboards 
Overall Trimmings Razor Blades 
Bird Cages Metal Strapping 
Turnbuckles Lace Tips 

Steel Derricks Oil Cups 











Cores for some handles are made out 
of Nos. 14, 16 and 17 galvanized, 
round wire. Cores are made from 
round wire in special machines that 
cut them to length, form them and 
then put on coils which are composed 


of 4 to 6 loops on each end. 

For much of the output scrap 
steel from other operations is used. 
The scrap can be cut up to the right 
size and then manufactured into suiz 
case handles much more economically 
than could new steel. A good per- 
centage of the total consumption, how- 
ever, is new steel wiré and strip. 
There are approximately a half dozen 
manufacturers of suit case handles in 
the United States. 

In addition to the steel consumed 
in making suit case handles, a large 
quantity is used in handles for other 
bags. These include bails for bundles 
usually consisting of a cylindrical 
piece of wood about % to 1-inch in 
diameter and three or four inches long 
through which is ‘bent a piece of heavy 
gage wire. Although steel wire gen- 
erally is employed in making these 
handles, copper wire also is used. 
Considerable steel is manufactured 
also into handles for kettles and other 
utensils. A good quantity of wire 
is used in bails for pails, but this 
will be described in a future article 
dealing with the consumption of steel 
in pails. 


Society Elects Officers 


New officers of the Cleveland En- 
gineering society were elected re- 
cently as follows: President, Wendell 

P. Brown, president, Wen- 
dell P. Brown Co.; vice 














in making handles. Special 
sizes are used for some pur- 


president, J. V. Emmons, 
| metallurgist, Cleveland Twist 
| Drill Co.; treasurer, Dudley 
H. Scott, chief engineer, 
Euclid Beach park, and sec- 
retary-manager, C. R. Sabin. 
At the annual meeting 
of the society held at 
Regnatz Gardens, June 14, 
honorary membership was 
conferred upon Willard Bea- 
han, a past president of the 
society. Two years ago Mr. 
Beahan retired as assistant 
to the chief engineer of the 
New York Central railroad, 
having reached the age of 








poses. For instance, 3/8 x 





70 years, and was promptly 





0.10-inch half oval wire is 
used for making the han- 
dles for some fine luggage. 
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A GROUP OF HANDLE CORES SHOWING USE OF WIRE, NAR- 
ROW STRIPS, THICK STRIPS AND DIFFERENT FORMS 
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employed by the Nickel Plate 
to relocate the latter’s Clov- 
er Leaf division. 
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Fig. 1—Continuous conveyor of heat-resisting steel in service in a heat treating furnace at a constant minimum tem- 
perature of 950 degrees Cent. Teeth show no signs of scaling 














Economizing in Fuel and Material 


Use of Special Steels—I 


tie important needs of the 
day are economy in the use of 
fuel, in the sense of getting the 
greatest possible value out of it; econ- 
omy in the use of iron and steel and 
its alloys; and the prevention of cor- 
rosion. 

Coal employed in industry for metal- 
lurgical operations falls in two classi- 
fications—that for the production of 
metallurgical coke and that for indus- 
trial heating, either directly, or in the 
form of coke, gas, or fuel oil derived 
from the by-products of the carboni- 
zation of coal. The remaining purposes 
for which coal or other fuels are 
chiefly consumed in industry, and in- 
volve the use of iron and steel are for 
the production of gas and for the 
production of power. 

The mechanical and other properties 
of ordinary grades of iron, either 
cast or wrought, and the properties of 
the ordinary classes of steel in a com- 
mon use, do not vary widely. When 


employed for different purposes it is 
not difficult to calculate with the neces- 
sary degree of accuracy the size and 
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Alloys Meet Unusual 
Needs of Industry 


ONE of the curses of the steel 
industry has been the failure 

of the public to appreciate the 
value of steel. This situation is 
due largely to the fact steel- 
makers have not attempted to 
clothe their products with in- 
dividualities that would impress 
fabricators and users. Too many 
millions of persons think “steel is 
steel,” and do not know that there 
is a grade for almost every use. 
Knowledge of the _ distinctive 
qualities of various steels would 
lend prestige to the industry and 
would lead to greater economy in 
the use of steel. The accompany- 
ing article, the first of two pre- 
pared by Sir Robert Hadfield and 
Hadfields, Ltd., Sheffield, England, 
shows how alloy steels permit 
economies in fuel, iron and steel. 
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shape of the castings required or the 
section or thickness of the wrought 
iron or steel which may be necessary 
for the specific structural or engineer- 
ing purposes in mind. When the re- 
quired factor of safety has been duly 
provided for there is not, as a rule, 
much margin for economy, in the sense 
of using less metal for a given pur- 
pose. Such opportunities for saving 
iron and steel will be found, in prac- 
tice, to be exceedingly limited. 

The only way to save weight and 
thickness in structural and engineer- 
ing construction is to employ special 
iron and steel alloys which possess 
greater mechanical strength and 
therefore enable less metal to be used 
for a given purpose. Fortunately 
there are a considerable number of 
such special materials available, pos- 
sessing an exceedingly wide range of 
properties. : Economy in the use of 
iron and steel involves, therefore, the 
use of special alloys possessing me- 
chanical and other properties far su- 
perior to those of the ordinary com- 
mercial varieties of iron and_ steel 
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Fig. 
available. Such alloys are employed 
mainly with the object of saving 


weight, withstanding greater stresses, 
or giving longer service. Reduced 
weight in the case of rotating or rap- 
idly moving parts results in a reduc- 
tion of the dynamic stresses, a fact 
of which full advantage can be taken 
in design. 

The overall economy of using only 
half as much of a special alloy that 





2—Recuperator tube 


custings made of a special 


will, perhaps, last at least ‘twice as 
long, owing to its superior strength or 
hardness, even if its first cost be 
rather higher than that of the mate- 
rial usually employed, is obvious. 
There is also considerable indirect 
economy in the use of such alloys as 
repairs and the replacements of worn 
parts are less frequent, and better 
and more continuous service is ren- 
dered in such circumstances, with a 
corresponding reduction in overhead 


charges, supervision, maintenance and 
depreciation, as well as in the amount 
of time lost owing to stoppages, or 
even breakdowns, when inferior ma- 


3—Hearth bricks and rabble teeth for 


alloy 


r 


con 
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nonscaling steel 


terials employed in the construction. 

Reference has been made to the 
enormous annual wastage which oc- 
curs in respect of iron and steel, owing 
to corrosion. The methods usually em- 
ployed to combat this evil are by 
surface treatment and by using special 
non-corroding alloys. 

The more obvious methods of pre- 
venting corrosion are the use of pro- 
tective coatings, either paints or elec- 
trolytically deposited films of less cor- 
rodible metals, and the well known 
processes of tinning, galvanizing, etc. 
Of late, chromium has been success- 
fully applied for this purpose. Many 


zine roasting furnaces made from an 
steel 


designed to withstand sulphur 
fumes 
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painted or otherwise “protected” met- 
als, however, are prone to corrosion 
sooner or later as the coatings weath- 
er or peal off, and do not, in any case, 
stand high temperature conditions. 
When they begin to peel, or to “pit,” 
it is often found that corrosion pro- 
ceeds even more rapidly than it would 
in the case of an uncoated metal, as 
in some instances a kind of galvanic 
action appears to be set up between 
the metal and the protective covering. 

Another method of dealing with the 
problem is to add to metals, during 
the process of their manufacture, some 
of the special elements which modern 
experience has shown to be capable of 
imparting to them non-corroding prop- 
erties. In some cases, for instance in 
steam turbine blades, this is the only 
method which can be adopted here. 
The same considerations apply in many 
cases of furnace construction and in 
circumstances where high tempera- 
ture conditions prevail together with 
corrosive vapors, such as occur fre- 
quently in internal combustion en- 
gines. It has, moreover, to be borne 
in mind that the chemical reactions 
which corrosion implies are always 
more intense the higher the tempera- 
ture. In all such cases it is the truest 
economy to employ special heat re- 
sisting and non-corroding, non-scaling 
materials. 


Metallurgy in Relation to Industrial 


Industrial heating may be taken to 
include not only the materials em- 
ployed in actual furnace construction, 
such as furnace plates, recuperator 
tubes, burner nozzles, soot blowers, 
etc., but also the subsidiary appliances 
used in furnace practice generally, 
such as carbonizing boxes, racks, sep- 


arators, disks and sleeves; hearth 
bricks and rabble teeth, and _ the 
sheaths and protecting tubes em- 


ployed in safeguarding pyrometers and 
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Fig. 4—Test bars immersed in nitric 
acid at room temperature for 24 
hours. (Left to right): Carbon steel 


original size; carbon steel, after test; 
special corrosion-resisting steel, after 
test 


delicate thermo-couple elements used 
in high temperature measurements. 

In many branches of engineering 
and industry there is a marked ten- 
dency to effect economy by what may 
be termed “intensive furnace firing.” 





This takes the form of using pulver- 
ized coal, coke, breeze, recuperated or 
regenerated gases and oil fuels, some- 
times with forced draught or under 
pressure, and sometimes pre-heated; 
and these various systems have intro- 
duced a number of fresh problems in 
regard to the employement of mate- 
rials capable of withstanding the 
higher temperatures they involve, and, 
what is equally important, of resisting 
the abrasive and erosive action of 
such fuels. 


Growth Caused by Silicon 


Among the disadvantages attending 
the use of ordinary material for fur- 
nace parts exposed to such influences 
are their tendency toward growth and 
creep. Growth is due to the influ- 
ence of the silicon on the graphite 
present, which becomes intensified as 
the result of repeated heating, while 
creep is the property of what may be 
regarded as permanent viscous elonga- 
tion under stress at high temperature, 
which it possesses in common with 
all ordinary steels. The degree of 
creep is a function of the time during 
which the metal is subjected to such 
stresses. Both growth and creep are 
highly objectionable in furnace prac- 
tice, leading, as they do, to warping, 
distortion, and sudden failure. The 
corrosive influence of atmospheric oxy- 
gen and of the sulphurous and organic 
products of the combustion of low 
grade fuels proceeds, moreover, as 
has been already pointed out, at a 
far higher rate at furnace tempera- 
tures than under normal conditions 
particularly when the materials are 
subjected, simultaneously, to abrasion 
and erosion, which result in the con- 
stant exposure of fresh surfaces, to 
the corrosive action. A further com- 
plication is introduced by the decar- 
burizing action of reducing gases and 
of dust particles and the increased 
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Fig. 5—Cast furnace racks of special nonscaling steel (above) and mild steel (below) Both racks have been in use 
in a spring hardening furnace for 12 weeks at a working temperature of 900 degrees Cent. 
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trouble due to clinker, when coke and 
breeze are employed or of dust alone 
when pulverized fuel or uncleaned 
blast furnace gas is used for firing. 


Among the several special steels 
for this purpose is a non-scaling and 
heat-resisting alloy developed by Had- 
fields, Ltd., which recently has been 
brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion and now is available for a great 
variety of purposes. It maintains its 
high strength, and as it neither scales 
nor oxidizes at temperatures up to 
1050 degrees, Cent., it can be employed 
for all classes of furnace components 
subject to high temperature and oxi- 
dizing influences, and to the corrosive 
action of sulphurous and other gases. 

Despite these high heat-resisting 
qualities, the material, either as cast, 
or after forging, can be easily worked, 
and can be ground or machined with- 
out difficulty. However, care has to be 
observed during the former operation, 
as the metal is so non-oxidizing that 
the detached particles do not “spark” 
in the air, as in the case of ordinary 


steels, and accurate gaging must al- 


ways be resorted to to avoid accident- 
ally removing too much material. 


At high temperatures metals be- 
have like viscous solids and statements 
as to their tensile strength, elasticity, 
elongation and reduction in area, un- 
der load, no longer, therefore, convey 
the same precise information they af- 
forded as regarded the behavior of 
the same materials at normal tem- 
peratures. It is, on the other hand, 
very generally conceded that although 
“tensile strength” no longer bears, in 
high temperature conditions, its usual 
significance, and that the term “elas- 
ticity” is subject to the same re- 
strictions and reservations, it should 
not be too hastily assumed that these 
terms no longer have any significance. 
It may, with perfect justice be claimed 
that their relative values, in compari- 
son with those of other metals, tested 
under similar conditions, still afford in 
conjunction with other physical data 
useful indications as to how they may 
be expected to withstand, in service, 
the conditions they are called upon to 
undergo. In these circumstances, the 





following figures relating to maximum 
stress may be taken as conveying reli- 
able information as to how this special 
steel acts under load, and as to its 
ductility under such conditions: 


Max. stress Reduc- 
(pounds Elon- tion 
per gation area 


Yield square (per (per 
Tested at: point inch) cent) cent) 
Normal temperature 85,120 131,040 37.5 52 


700 degrees Cent. 
800 degrees Cent. 
900 degrees Cent. 


While all materials are somewhat 
viscous at high temperatures, the mer- 
its of a metal for use at such tem- 
peratures are still best indicated by 
the maximum stress which it can sus- 
tain without substantial creep. At 
somewhat lower stresses a creep can 
sometimes be observed, but it is not 
sustained and after a few hours the 
material becomes rigid again. The 
Creep Stress of special heat resisting 
steel compared with ordinary steel, 
has been ascertained as follows: 


Creep Stress in Pounds per Square Inch 


Material 500° C. 600° C 700° C. 
Special steel 42,560 38,080 24,640 
0.30 per cent car- Less 

bon steel 13,440 4,480 than 2,240 
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Union Contracts Must Be Clear 


OT denying the right to collective bargain- 
N ine. the decision of Judge Lazzelle, of the 

Monongalia county circuit court at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., on June 9 in the miners’ union 
injunction cases against four coal mining con- 
cerns, makes clarity and definiteness essential 
in enforceable labor union agreements. The 
court dismissed the petition because the instru- 
ment signed at Baltimore did not show clearly 
the signers represented the operators embraced 
in a certain organized group on one hand, and 
the miners union on the other. Beside that, it 
lacked mutuality and seemed to be merely a 
statement of working conditions. As a contract, 
the court declared it was a “legal curiosity.” 
Most labor union contracts are drawn up by the 
workmen’s representatives, the employers merely 
being asked to sign on the dotted line. 


It may be said this contract now under fire is 
drawn as most mining wage agreements have 
been drawn in the past dozen years, loosely and 
leaving many things understood as between the 
negotiating parties. If this case has done noth- 
ing else, therefore, it has taught labor unions the 
necessity of setting down in writing exactly the 
things they have in mind. This always has been 
done by the Amalgamated association in its year- 
ly dealings with the Western Bar Iron associa- 
tion, each mill signing the agreement, 60 or 70 
of them, as an individual matter. 





Radical in Politics, Shrewd in Business 


OMINATION of Brookhart the radical, 
TAS sthepuetetes gadfly of the Coolidge ad- 

ministration, as Republican candidate for 
senator from Iowa has prompted speculation. 
Does this jarring note at the Iowa polls, follow- 
ing administration setbacks in Illinois, Oregon 
and Pennsylvania, presage a changed complexion 
of congress next year and an entirely new deal in 
national politics in 1928? Is there the pros- 
pect of the tariff being overhauled, business 
being scrutinized by unfriendly eyes, confidence 
being replaced by uncertainty and a general un- 
settled feeling being precipitated? 

The mere fact that there is doubt, especially 
in the Central West where the so-called revolt 
against the East is pronounced, makes patent 
there will be some degree of disturbance. But 
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it is difficult to vision how consumers of iron and 
steel, for instance, could register more caution 
than now. The average foundry in the Central 
West has not over two weeks’ supply of iron on its 
yards, and frequently a day’s holdup in ship- 


ments brings a jolt from the buyer. Finished 
steel consumers have never operated on shorter 
inventories. A sharp shrinkage of demand is im- 
probable. 

Nor should this growing regional consciousness 
in the Central West, to which reference was 
made in these columns last week, be confused 
with blatant radicalism. Iowa apparently has 
felt that it has not been considered legislative- 
ly and at the primary exhibited the fury of a 
state scorned. The fact more than the form of 
legislation is the vital point. 


Iowa, like the rest of the Central West, is basi- 
cally sound. The farmers are making a living. 
Iowa licenses more automobiles per capita than 
any other state. Its purchasing power has not 
been curtailed by this so-called revolt at the 
polls. 

As the congressional elections next fall draw 
near there will doubtless be much political red 
fire. Consumers in the Central West may do 
much talking, but then will continue to be sharp 
and conservative buyers, and do nothing that 
will imperil their own good position. 





Electricity—Servant To Industry 


LECTRICITY now means so much in the op- 
I castes of the majority of manufacturing 

plants that few persons give any thought as 
to how it became so thoroughly entrenched as 
one of industry’s most dependable servants. Asa 
matter of fact the increase in the industrial ap- 
plications of electricity even during the past two 
decades is astounding. Men comparatively young 
in years can remember when manufacturing 
plants were first wired for electric lights and 
when industrial motors first came into general 
use. 

Meetings such as that held last week in Chi- 
cago by the Association of Iron and Steel Electri- 
cal Engineers help to call attention to the serv- 
ice of electricity. Also they assist materially in 
focusing attention on problems associated with 
the use of electricity in the steel industry—an 
important field for engineering research that is 
not adequately served by any other national 
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trade or technical association. The association 
deserves commendation for the constructive work 
it is doing, particularly in the line of safety and 
standardization. 





Recreation Part of ‘Silent Revolution’ 


UMMER being the time for recreational activ- 
S ities, a recent survey of what industrial com- 

panies are doing to help their employes have 
a good period of play is of interest. A wise man- 
ager once said that he gave all his employes a 
vacation, not as a reward for their services for 
a year but as an opportunity to invigorate them- 
selves for the coming twelve months. He im- 
pressed on them vacation was for such purpose. 

An increasing number of industrial establish- 
ments give their employes vacation with pay; 
inquiries made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference board show that 378, or about 35 per cent 
out of 1100 do so. Some of the other activities 
are indicated by the replies that 413 companies, 
of the same 1100, have picnics and outings; 428 
companies have athletic teams; 52 have gymna- 
siums; 167 have club rooms or houses; 418 have 
rest rooms; 103 have regular rest periods; 231 
have clubs; 345 have dances; 125 have motion pic- 
ture shows; 122 have musical and dramatic or- 
ganizations, and 29 have summer camps. 

This offers definite evidence of what industrial 
companies are doing for the health and good 
spirits of their employes. If to the record were 
added the safety, sanitation and housing features 
of their work; their sickness and accident benefit 
associations, and the generally high plane of 
wages, a perspective is obtained on the human 
side of “industry’s silent revolution.” 





Government Omits Financing 


VIDENCE of the soundness of both busi- 
EK ness and financial conditions in this coun- 
try is found in the announcemet of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon that the usual gov- 
ernment quarterly financing will be omitted this 
month. This is the first time there has been no 
necessity for such financing by the treasury since 
the readjustment of the government’s wartime 
floating debt began. The departure was made 
possible, according to Secretary Mellon, because 
of the increase of the income tax and other re- 
ceipts over early expectations and the fact that 
public debt maturities are less than usual. 
That the income tax revenues are mounting to 
high totals in the face of the reduction of rates, 
is a significant commentary upon the level of busi- 
ness prosperity. Earnings of most leading indus- 
- tries in 1925 made gains over those for the pre- 
ceding year and during the first half of 1926 the 
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operating results have been generally favorable 
also. The omission of the government borrow- 
ing also will serve to accentuate the present ease 
of credit. Banking funds are in abundance and 
interest rates are low, as a result of which busi- 
ness not only has assurance against an impending 
period of enforced liquidation, but, in cheap 
money, it has a factor of potential stimulation. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Bridge Spans Compared 


To the Editors 

I notice in your issue of May 13 an article describing 
the design and construction of the Philadelphia-Camden 
bridge. The article states that ‘the main span is 151 
feet longer than the longest span built previous to this 
structure. 

The writer of your article apparently overlooked the 
Bear Mountain bridge crossing the Hudson above Peeks- 
kill, which has a span of 1632 feet, being only 68 feet 
shorter than the Philadelphia span. The Bear Mountain 
bridge was opened to traffic in November, 1924, and at 
that time had the longest suspension span of any in ex- 
istence. 


Howarp G. BairD, Consulting Engineer, 95 Liberty Street, 


New York. 
May 18, 1926. 





Steel From Los Angeles to Pittsburgh 


AAEING steel in Los Angeles and shipping it to Pitts- 

. burgh, Pa.,” sounds strange, and yet this is exactly 
what the Union Tool Co. division of the National Supply 
Co. is doing from its plant at Torrance, close to Los 
Angeles and convenient to Los Angeles harbor. 

The company manufactures oil well tools and machinery 
for drilling and operating oil wells, and in connection with 
the National Supply Co. serves every oil field in the world. 
To meet the requirements of drilling deep oil wells in 
California and elsewhere the Union company turned to 
electric furnace steel for forgings and steel castings 
and after extensive tests and research work developed 
carbon and alloy steels particularly for its requirements. 

As a result of this, shipments of billets are being made 
regularly to the company’s eastern manufacturing plants 
located at Pittsburgh, and West Chicago, III. 

The steel foundry is equipped with two heroult type 
electric furnaces, one of six tons capacity and one of 
three tons capacity, with modern accessories and handling 
devices. 

Ingots after being checked and approved are reduced 
and worked down to billet size by two forging presses, 
one of 500 tons pressure and one of 250 tons pressure. 
The ingots are turned frequently while under the press 
and the result is a well worked and thoroughly kneaded 
product, free from piping or other physical imperfections, 
which would later appear in forging the different products 
required in the manufacture of oil well tools and equip- 
ment.—J. J. BYRNES, Purchasing agent, Union Tool Co., 
Torrance, Calif., in an article in Southwestern Purchasing 
Agent. 
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An Example of Good Industrial Writing 


HAT makes the arti- 
cle on page 1551, 
about the Western 
Electric Co., so interesting? 
The article is an excellent 
representation of a type that 
deals with an industrial topic, 





are articles that may appeal 
intensely to a certain few 
readers, regardless of how 
the information is presented. 
But this does not give the 
rank and file of writers the 
right to be dull whenever 


and holds your attention is ain Goer they approach an industrial 
while it instructs. The first Page 1551. or “technical” subject. As a 


aim of all industria] literature, of course, is to be 
informative. An article may be filled with infor- 
mation, but fail to interest you beyond the intro- 
duction. It defeats its own purpose. Then there 


general rule business and trade paper literature 
can be improved by better writing; facts can be 
so presented that they stimulate the thought and 
imagination of readers. 
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Bookings Reflect Improvement 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ANGIBLE evidence of the recently develop- 
oa tee improvement in the iron and steel trade 

is found in the record of unfilled orders for 
the United States Steel Corp. as reported for May 
31. The Corporation’s report showed that these 
orders dropped by 218,726 tons last month com- 
pared with a decline of 511,959 tons in April. 
The diminished rate of decrease in bookings was 
due partly to lessened operations and shipments 
but it also reflected some gain in the buying of 
steel. 


FY ‘HE more favorable showing for new orders 

coincides with the better tone in the trade, 
the somewhat firmer price front for a few prod- 
ucts and the greater buying interest on the part 
of the railroads. Sentiment in the trade has been 
bolstered by the continued high rate of consump- 
tion in the face of the extreme pessimism of a 
month or so ago and the absence of factors which 
would tend to cause severe reaction. 


HE continued relative high activity of the 
steel mills is shown by the rate of ingot out- 
put in May. The daily average showing 151,000 
tons was about 9 per cent less than the peak in 
March but it was 14 per cent greater than the 
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May rate in 1925. From the 1925 peak to May 
of that year ingot output daily average had fallen 
17 per cent. 


HE steel trade reflects the continued high rate 

of activities in the building industry and in 
the automobile industry, two of its most impor- 
tant consumers. Despite many predictions of 
recessions, building construction continues to 
make new records. 


URING May contract awards in 27 north- 

eastern states were at the highest level for 
any May in history. There were only 1 per cent 
less than in April and in May, 1925 the total 
was 7 per cent less than the preceding month. 
For 37 states the report by values shows con- 
tract awards declined only 4 per cent in April, 
a normal seasonal fall. 


HE automobile industry has also overthrown 

all calculations so far this year and pre- 
liminary estimates for May indicate an output 
of motor cars and trucks of about 425,000. De- 
spite extraordinary competition in the industry 
and the duliness which has befallen some impor- 
tant companies, the industry as a whole has 
broken all records on outputs and sales this year. 
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Ingot Production 


HE production of steel ingots in May 

was the highest for any other May in the 
history of the industry except that of 1923. 
The daily average output for the month, 
however, was at the lowest ebb since last 
October and represented a decline of 4.3 
per cent from that of the preceding month. 
The daily average production was 151,744 
tons compared with 158,613 tons in April. 
From the peak of the year ingot output has 
declined 9 per cent. From the peak of 1925 
to May of that year it declined 17 per cent. 
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Building Construction 


UILDING activities continue at record 

levels. For 27 Northeastern states con- 
tract awards as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. in May amounted to 71,355,000 square 
feet. This was the greatest volume of 
awards for any May in the country’s his- 
tory. It was 1 per cent less than the April 
total but 7 per cent greater than May, 1925. 
During the month residential building de 
clined, but industrial building increased 35 
per cent over the total for April and about 
30 per cent over the total for May, 1925. 
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Coal Situation Bank Clearings 
_ Reed of coal on hand in industries de- HE volume of bank clearings at the 
clined in May to the lowest level in many leading clearing houses in the country 
months. The total was 36,876,000 tons com- during May were the highest for any May 
pared with 49,150,000 tons a month before on record, the May, 1925 record being 1.2 
and a peak of 68,399,000 tons in January. per cent. Clearings in New York were 13.7 
Industrial consumption fell off in April to per cent less than they were in April and 
39,000,000 tons compared with 46,000,000 1.9 per cent lower than they were in May, 
tons in March. The production of both bitu- 1925. Outside of New York City clearings 
minous and anthracite coal in April was dropped to 2.7 per cent from the April total 
48,000,000 tons compared with 54,000,000 but they were 5.5 per cent in excess of the 
tons in March. More recently, however, the figure in May, 1925. This reflects more active 
production of soft coal has been increasing. business and industry. 
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‘URING April, Class I railroads reported ‘OVEMENTS of revenue freight con- 
'an operating income of $76,281,630. - tinues to establish new high records 
This was at the annual rate of return of 4.65 for all time for this season of the year. For 
per cent on their property investment and the last week of May the total amounted to 
compared with a net operating income of 1,081,000 cars. This compared with 1,039,- 
$66,465,000 in April, 1925 or 4.14 per cent 000 cars in the preceding week and with 
on their property investment. For the first 920,000 cars in the same week of 1925 in the 
four months of 1926 railroads reported net corresponding week of 1924. Loadings 
railway operating income of $299,867,000 amounted to 820,000 cars and in 1923 for 
against $271,095,000 in the corresponding that week they’ were 932,000 cars. For the 
period of 1925. The return this year is first months of 1926, freight movements have 
4.76 per cent. exceeded those for the same months of 1925. 
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Stronger Confidence Is Shown 


Buyers Commit Themselves More Freely Against Expected Future Requirements—Leading 
Mills Announce Further Price Advances on Heavy Products—Pig Iron Sales Mount 
to Large Figure—Mill Operations Hold Up Well 


He buying of iron and steel for third 
quarter needs now reported from all quar- 

ters is symbolizing the stronger confidence 
among both producers and consumers which has 
taken hold of the situation progressively during 
the past three weeks. This stimulation in some 
part has followed a further settling of prices as 
in the case of pig iron but mainly, it is the logical 
expression at this time of a continuing condition 
of large consumption. 

Current shipments and operations do not re- 
flect this expanded volume of buying since the 
material contracted for largely is in anticipation 
of requirements to be met in the next 60 days 
to 90 days. How these tonnages will be speci- 
fied later will determine the final outcome of the 
present movement among producers to lift steel 
prices above their recent unsatisfactory level. 

In keeping with this latter effort, leading mills 
at Pittsburgh and the East, including the Steel 
corporation subsidiary, this week have announced 
a $2 per ton advance in standard structural 
shapes to 2.00c, Pittsburgh with $2 additional 
quoted on 100 tons and less. Further modifica- 
tions of steel bar and plate prices also have 
been made, putting smaller tonnages $2 per ton 
above the general quotation. Cold finished steel 
and nut and bolt prices are left unchanged for 
the third quarter. 

The reduced loss of unfilled ton- 
nage by the Steel corporation in 
May which promises to be further 
bettered in June, again points to 
the more stabilized position of the 
steel market compared with the same period in 
1925, the high record year. Last month the 
leading producer running around 90 per cent lost 
218,726 tons. In May, 1925, with its operations 
not far above 70 per cent, its shipments exceeded 
new orders by 396,768 tons. The five months’ 
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cumulative loss of orders for the Steel corporation 
dating from January this year when the decline 
started was 1,394,114 tons. In 1925, for the three 
months of the decline that had extended through 
May, it was 1,234,971 tons. These figures show 
the extent by which new business and specifica- 
tions have been running more evenly this year, 
causing a milder relaxation of the market fol- 
lowing the spring bulge. 

Covering by miscellaneous users 
of pig iron for third quarter de- 
livery the past week reached the 
proportions of a genuine buying 
movement and shows indications 
of further spreading. The week’s sales exceed 
200,000 tons, bringing the two weeks’ activity to 
over 300,000 tons. A leading sanitary ware manu- 
facturer increased recent purchases by 22,000 tons 
taken for Louisville and making about 50,000 tons 
in all. Prices at Chicago are definitely down to 
$21. Elsewhere’ the situation has brought out no 
lower basis than $18, valley or lake furnace. 
Valley basic has dropped to $17.50. 

Building is keeping up a fresh demand for steel 
in large tonnage. Awards this week aggregate 
28,757 tons. Chicago expects 30,000 tons addi- 
tional to be placed there this week. Among 
notable new requirements is 8000 tons of rein- 
forcing bars for a railroad viaduct at Philadelphia. 
Collapse of British iron and steel 
production under the restrictions 
imposed by the unsettled coal 
strike is told in the statistics for 
May just made available. Pig 
iron output in that month fell to 86,400 tons from 
536,600 tons in April and 568,500 tons in March. 
At the end of May only 22 stacks ont of about 
425 were operating. Steel output in May dropped 
to 70,000 tons from 661,000 tons in April and 
784,000 tons in March. In the Sheffield dis- 
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trict, only one-eiglfth of iron and steel capacity 
now is active. Europe has been directing inquiries 
for tin plate to American mills. 

Recent revival of railroad equipment buying has 
not carried forward this week but this has been 
substituted for in part by more activity in rails. 
The Great Northern and the Southern asked for 
10,000 tons each and the Southern Pacific placed 
12,000 tons additional, bringing its recent order 
to 32,000 tons. 

Softness of pig iron prices again has depressed 
IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading 
iron and steel products to $37.60. This time last 
year it was $37.43. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


June 16, May, Mar., June, 





1926 1926 1926 1925 
PiG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.76 21.01 22.76 20.76 
SG, ; WAITED cxicncsectsnnnsssechenenttiatiedomrtasesenses 17.50 18.25 20.00 18.15 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa................ 21.75 21.75 22.20 21.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh........ 19.76 20.76 22.26 20.11 
Se, TE SOT, SSIOOIND ards srcecrvinayis sities 21.00 21.65 23.50 20.25 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ............. 21.00 22.00 22.00 19.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ........ 19.00 20.00 21.00 18.75 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ..............006 23.00 23.00 23.25 23.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del. Phila _............. 22.76 23.01 28.26 21.51 
Malleable, valley 18.00 19.00 20.50 18.50 
Malledble, CHICRBO siccccssserosereisovaessssasiscoresese 21.00 21.65 23.00 20.25 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 19.26 20.26 21.76 19.61 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 92.79 92.79 102.29 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 

Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  .......c0000 2.75 2.85 8.15 2.80 


Connellsville, foundry, OVENS  ........00+ 3.75 3.85 4.45 3.75 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 








Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 36.00 386.00 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  .........cccscccssecccesees 45.00 . 45.00 45.00 45.25 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ....cccccccccccccccscessereess 1.95 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ................csescee000 2.27 2.22 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ..... 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill . 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Beams, Pittsburgh .................. 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia .............cccscssesceeeseerees 2.22 2.22 2.22 
RUIN. COMUNE; nnccaueasiideRnvnccstensescotscosactes 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.85 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.22 2.17 2.22 
Tank plates, Chicago .......... $ R 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 3.10 3.20 8.25 3.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.45 2.50 2.30 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.55 4.60 4.25 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .......... 3.35 3.40 3.50 3.40 
Sheets, blue anl, No. 10, Chicago... 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago... 4.55 4.65 4.75 4.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. ............-ccccccccccccees 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.70 
WEIRO TTD, CICERO cee cccsscsnsteesersvasetecions 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............... 16.00 16.00 17.70 17.10 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 15.25 15.25 16.20 15.65 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .............. 12.50 12.25 14.00 15.90 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.........cccccecsseesee 17.00 17.35 18.00 18.20 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ccccscescccsecesseeee 12.50 12.55 14.50 15.90 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 2.1.0... 15.00 14.95 16.50 18.15 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (June 16, 1926) ............ccccccescescensees $37.60 
ae UIE Cire By Te iicicsciissd 5s coddi scence ccnscsceecsisacoses 37.68 
One month ago (May, 1926)............ccccccccscccceeeseseeee sees 38.22 
Three months ago (March, 1926) ..................ccccscecseeeeees 38.88 
i I it CEN TP ciccisteissrctsnesccdeneosceccnsdcseesesuscones 37.60 
re I Ce; CEM, DOUG isons: < ceasdiche seis .ccctceasesccdicscveanes 39.63 
_“ Thirteen years ago (Jume, 1913)..............ccccccceeseceeseeeeeee 26.78 


of Market Section& 
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Late News Flashes 


Corporation Makes Small Gain 
New York, June 15.—Operations of the United 
States Steel Corp. this week are at 86 per cent 
of ingot capacity, a gain of 1 per cent in the 
week. Two weeks ago they were 87 per cent. 


Books Tin Plate Tonnage 
‘New York, June 15.—The United States Steel 
Products Co. has booked 25,000 boxes of tin plate 
for Buenos Aires. Several good sized orders also 
have been taken for Australia, China and Japan. 








Resume Hearings on Bethlehem Merger 
Washington, June 15.—The federal trade com- 
mission is to resume testimony of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Midvale and Lackawanna merger case 
before Examiner McCorkle in New York, June 21. 
Later hearings will be held in Washington when 
the commission will complete its testimony. 


Pittsburgh Operations Vary 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—Steelmaking operations 
in this territory vary between 70 and 75 per cent 
among the independents. The Steel corporation 
units are on an 80 per cent basis or slightly 
higher. At the Homestead works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. the 36 and 44-inch mills, together 
with one finishing mill have been in operation for 
several weeks and some production records are 
being shattered. 








Germany Presents Formal Note on Duty 

Washington, June 15.—Formal representation 
concerning a countervailing duty on German iron 
and steel products exported to the United States 
was made by the German embassy here today in 
a note to the United States government through 
the state department. The note was ordered 
turned over to the treasury department for con- 
sideration by the customs service whose findings 
recommended the countervailing duty. It is not 
known whether the note will affect enforcement of 
the duty on June 20. 


American Coal Exports Unusually Heavy 

New York, June 15.—Sales of coal to Europe 
on account of the British coal strike are estimated 
to have totaled around 400,000 tons for the past 
three weeks. At least 50,000 tons was sold the 
last few days. Inquiries this morning alone were 
above 50,000 tons. Most of the present demand 
is from the United Kingdom, with a few cargoes 
sold to Italy and one to Africa. English purchases 
are mainly for railroads. Charter rates to Eng- 
land from Hampton Roads now are $3 to $3.25. 
They were around $2.50 when the present move- 
ment began. Coal operators are moderate in 
prices, New River, Pocahontas and Pool No. 1 
being unchanged at $4.75 a ton. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 
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PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 




















4x 4-inch 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .............. 35.00 
Youngstown 35.00 
Philadelphia Lcneaiinaniiimioks 40.30 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............... 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia see 44.30 to 45.30 

SHEET BARS. 

Pittsburgh $36.00 
OTN ccccevnatinccnniiitenipasien $6.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh .... $35.00 
YOu gstoOwn eceseccseerecees puaandiuiie 85.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
UP IINED ">. ibsisebinticresenceishnsinsinicmiocioas 45.00 
SUNOS :.- incciistintiniimnscopaesntpeniinidiiie 46.00 


Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 








SKELP 
GCowed —BECCE —cacecccnscecascosenseseore 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
ES RRS IRE vee ea 1.90c to 2.00¢ 
GAINED, ccprecstccsescstanuienis 2.12¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.14c to 2.84¢ 
ae eee 2.10e to 2.20c 
ES RE ES SIT: LR .09¢ 
BPI  cccecencocerocesccocccnessooees 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Steel Plates 

Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York sovasinegienleiele 2.24¢ 
as sauliniinadshceanth | 2.10¢ to 2. _ 
IIIT, ‘etic tediwichapiininedouetnsenounibietibnne 

INS: 500: cnndesctviiuwaumasicnaniis " 2.00 to 2. “100 

Iron and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel .............. 1.90c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality.... 2.05c to 2.15c 
Philadelphia, soft steel .......... 2.22c to 2.82¢ 
New York, soft steel ....... .. 2.24¢ to 2.84¢ 
Chicago, soft steel .. 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 


2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 





Cleveland, soft steel 


Birmingham, soft steel ............ 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron .......... 8.00c¢ to 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet... 2.00¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail stee]  .........00 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
is FF ea 1.85c to 1.95¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.17¢ to 2.22c 
New York, common iron........ 2.19¢ to 2.24c 
Chicago, commor iron ........... 2.00c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 





Oe: Ge citeenennnn 2.500 
Bands, Pittsburgh, "6 inches 

and under 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.80¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality ....... 2.80¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 


base, Pittsburgh  ...........00008 3.75¢ 
Worcester, Mass  cccccccsseccees 4.05¢ 
Chicag 4.20¢ 





Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn. 
or rolled Pittsburgh, 


Chicago carloads «2... 2.50¢ 
Re RII ~ seseceemnipesriersternneene 2.750 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.60c 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 
S. A. E. Series— 


2800 (8% per cent nickel)... 4.40c to 4.50c 
8100 (Nickel chromium) ......... 8.40c to 3.50c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ......... 4.25c to 4.30c 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 8.85c¢ 
9250 (Silico-mang. spring)...... 8.25¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 48.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 81.00 


Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 28.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mills...... 34.00 to 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .. 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small ‘railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, a $.25¢ 


Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90c to 8.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard... . 3.900 to 4.15¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ............... 8.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ............. 2.25¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.25c to 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails 2.65c 
Galv’d nails smaller than 1- 

inch 4.90c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
Amnealed WiTe  ..c.ccccrcccsesesseesesere 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted .............. 8.10c 
Barbed wire, es, apa 8.85¢ 
Polished staples  ...ccccccecseccreeessee 8.10c 
Galvanized staples  .........scecc+e 8.85¢ 


SS ge g nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
card of extras Feb. 1, 1926 over regular 
wire nail base. 

Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.08 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 
Anderson, [nd., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$38 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ......... 3.00c to 3.15¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32c to 3.57c 
No, 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.30¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, aa ~ ‘ 3.35¢ 
TIN ILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pusberk phidahisebeeniien 3.00c to 3.15c 
No. 28, Gary DASC  ccccceerceeccersoeee 8.45¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base .......... 4.20c to 4.40¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.62c to 4.72c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.50c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ...... 4.55¢ 
UE ANNEALED . 


No. 10, Pittsburgh, base .... 2.30c to 2.40c 

No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72c 

No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.50¢ 

No. 10, Chicago, delivered .... 2.55¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 

No. 22, Pittsburgh, base .... 4.20c to 4.30c 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base ............. : 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Longe’ ternes, base 4.85 
*This price is subject to Oo quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 


1 to 8-inch butt steel ...ccccsee 62 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............ 80 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, Til., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


ton higher. 
Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discountse—Carloads 4 Points 
prog me eleery Pittsburgh Mills 

Steel 3 eA 68% 
Cc a 4%-inch........00. 5 
Seamless hot rolled, ey to 84-inch 46 off 

Additional discounts of several 5 per 
cents being allowed. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 








6.006 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.80c 
Cut nails, c. 1, f.0.b. -mills...... 2.80¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, oe dekiatebabibecdanuis i 20 


Over 24-inch, Chicago ............ 46.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 44.00 to 45.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Four-inch, New York ............ 56.50 to 57.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
«$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or aonneae blank 
10 











¢ off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
POE OP DUBIN cei erbsecceceusesenis $4.10 off list 


Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger...... 
75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 6 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
54-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smalle~ 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 








Rolled thread  ..........c.ccccsceoseee 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes)..........,..... 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 

65 and 10 off 





MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
ROE | PINE. cpttercepeitediiesinoetesonnd 60 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ....50, 10 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 














CIE GN scestsiecdcciactninioni 45,10 and 6 off 
LAE BCTOWS  cecccecscecccsscensvserers 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 
50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads ................... 
seantinianlasaeel 50 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 
Tap bolts 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 of 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts...... 
10 and 65 off 
Blank bolts he, 10 and 10 off 


Rough stud bolts “with “nuts (260 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 









































in bulk. 

Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

% 4.40 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 

7/16 7.90 9.00 
wy 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
17.00 17.80 

? 28.50 24.00 
86.00 86.00 

1 55.60 58.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
i 126.00 181.00 
1 183.59 183.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
yemes 80 and 10 off 
80, 10 and 10 off 
* cuARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 


Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 
Structural rivets, carloads, 

Chicago ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smail- 

er, Pittsburgh Clevel 

MRE io to 70 and 5 off 

**Rivets, 7 /16-inch and smaller 

Chicago ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 














" 2.500 to 2.60¢ 





allowed on 800 pounds or more. 
Washers 

Wrought c.l., Chicago dist....$6.80 to 6.40 off 

Wrought c.l., Pitts dist ............ 6.50 to 6.55 off 

Lock washers, £.0.b. f£ACKOTY........00000 $5 off 
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Pig Iron 


—— 


Buying Movement Progresses—Over 300,- 
000 Tons Placed on Furnace Books in Two 
Weeks—Basic Down to $17.50, Valley 





sai 





ITH pig iron prices remaining practically 

W the same as two weeks ago when the buy- 

ing movement began, sales have shown a 

steady expansion in all districts. 
placed during the past week exceeded 200,000 
tons, and with the preceding week’s business, the 
total has been brought up to well over 300,000 


tons. Furnace interests with 


ITTSBURGH, June 15.—Appar- 
Pens basic pig iron is not sharing 

the strength imparted to foundry 

malleable markets by two or 
three interests which are taking a 
firm stand at $18.50 minimum. Some 
never went below that level. others are 
advancing 50 cents to that price 
which so far has been substantiated 
only by one or two single carload 
sales. Other filling in tonnages of 
foundry and malleable have been sold 
at $18, valley. In connection with 
basic, however, one consumer has 
closed for a few thousand tons below 
$17.50 under’ special conditions. 
Three furnaces are understood to 
be liquidating basic stock. Valley 
producers did not go below $17.50 in 
quoting, at least two refused to name 
any figure below $18 valley. Two 
sales of 200 tons apiece are noted at 
the latter figure. Bessemer iron is 
unchanged and firm at $19, valley. 
Sales are few and far between, in- 
volving 100 or 200 tons apiece. This 
territory shows a contrast with other 
districts, for lack of bookings cov- 
ering future needs. Many melters 
apparently are planning to purchase 
on a month to month basis. 


Boston, June 15.—Pig iron sales in 
the past week at Boston have been 
heavier than at any time since the 
first of May, and probably total close 
to 8000 tons. There is considerable 
inquiry for third quarter delivery. 
The General Electric Co. is in the 
market for a substantial tonnage for 
its three Massachusetts plants. <A 
Rhode Island consumer is _ asking 
prices on 1500 tons. Two Massa- 
chusetts foundries want about 1500 
tons each. Among the recent sales 
is one lot of 2000 tons, one of 1000, 
and several of 500 tons. Prices are 
firm at close to $25, delivered, for 
No. 2X iron (2.25 to 2.75 silicon). 
Eastern Pennsylvania makers have 
quoted $21.25, furnace, for this grade. 
Foreign iron is offered at $20, Bos- 
ton. The Buffalo price holds at $20, 
base furnace. 

Buffalo, June 15.—There is an im- 
proved feeling all around with re- 
snect to pig iron. Inquiry totals 12,- 
000 to 15,000 tons, with nearly all 
classes of consumers in the market 
for some iron. Former inquiry has 
been covered more promptly. Local 
sales last week were close to 15,000 
tons. One 3000-ton lot of foundry was 


taken and some others of good size. 
All Buffalo sellers appear to have 
established the $20 base firmly, and 


Cleveland booked an additional 125,000 tons; Cin- 
cinnati reports sales of 35,000 tons, 
22,000 for a sanitary ware company’s Louisville 
Philadelphia and New York account for 


The volume plant; 


headquarters at merous. 
ask differentials on all business. Op- 
eration here has been reduced to 12 
of 21 stacks. The improved demand 
has led one maker to defer for 60 
days plans to put a stack out of 
blast. 

New York, June 15.—Pig iron sales 


UOUULTEALAUOUTOUAEAT CAAA HUTEE UOTE 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 














Bessemer, valley $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  ......c.cccccscssses 0.76 
| ee eee Seren 17.50 to 18.00 
Pe? SUROIININ ain sckereccacecetsasaorcccer 19.26 to 19.76 
| SR ™ 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern P2&..........0000 21.75 to 22.25 
PEGUORIIO, WRULCT  oecisecascecccocssticssocesees 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  ............ccccee 19.76 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland sie 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago . ... 21.00 to 21.50 
Malleable, Buffalo _....... wa 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa. .. 22.00 to 23.00 
No. IX, Eastern del., Phila. 23.26 
ae: A) eee 21.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ...........0 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley  ............c00 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh .......... 19.76 to 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ............. 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........00+ 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland. .... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.............. 22.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater... 23.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.............. 22.76 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater.... 23.89 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 25.15 to 25.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston ........ 24.91 to 25.41 


Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 20.00 to 20.50 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 


CTEd CATS, BOStON  crccccccccsssscececeseee 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati.......... 24.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham............ 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati .............. 24.69 
No. 2 Alabama, Philadelphia........ 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago ................. 27.01 








No. 2 Alabama, Chicago (barge 

and rail) 26.18 
No. 2 Alabama, Boston (rail and 

WORDED <eccagchivecocsscusysnentadianioions - 27.91 
No. 2 Alabama, Cleveland .. 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, St. Louis .. , 25.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace 22.50 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. .............. 27.67 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston ............. 28.42 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa............... - 21.75 to 22.25 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts............ 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley 27.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ........ 24.26 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 28.00 to 24.00 


*Low phos., English (nominal) .... 24.01 to 24.51 
Charcoal, Birmingham 80.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago .......... 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace. 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 18 per cent $87.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $387.00; 18 per cent $89.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
ST TTL 
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around 35,000 tons; 
tons; numerous miscellaneous sales are reported 
from Boston and Chicago. 
Basic has dropped to $17.50, valley. 





including 


Buffalo makers sold 15,000 


Inquiries still are nu- 


in this territory in the past week to- 


taled 12,000 to 15,000 tons. New in- 
quiries aggregate 10,000 to 12,000 
tons. The largest inquiry is for 


3500 tons for the Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co. The Crane Co. wants 1000 
tons; Moore Bros., 1000 tons; Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., 750 
tons. The American Locomotive Co. 
last week bought 300 tons of foundry 
iron and 300 tons of charcoal iron for 
its Dunkirk plant and 300 tons of 
foundry iron for its Richmond works. 
It now wants 100 tons of charcoal 
iron for Richmond. The Thatcher 
Furnace Co. bought at least 1500 tons. 
The General Electric Co. which in- 
quired for about 6500 tons closed for 
its Bayway, Elmira, Erie and Schenec- 
tady plants, and still is negotiating 
for Lynn and Pittsfield, Mass. The 
American Tube & Stamping Co. 
bought 1500 tons of basic. Buffalo 
foundry iron is quotable at $20, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 plain and $20.50 for 
No. 2X, with Buffalo makers and fur- 
naces farther east equalizing freight 
rates. Eastern Pennsylvania iron is 
$21.50, base, furnace, subject to 
freight equalization. English and Ger- 
man foundry iron afloat or here is 
selling at $20 to $21, duty paid. In- 
dian iron is $21 to $21.50, base, duty 
paid. 


Philadelphia, June 15.—Pig iron de- 
mand here has improved. The total 
of sales of foundry iron for the week 
is estimated as well above 10,000 tons. 
There is a greater tendency toward 
forward buying. In addition, some 
round tonnages of basic have been 
sold, and fair lots of malleable and 
low phosphorus. Virginia consumers 
bought several thousand tons of Vir- 
ginia iron. Domestic prices are un- 
changed, and are fairly firm. Foreign 
foundry iron on hand or afloat is 
usually bringing $20.50 to $21, duty 
paid, with some sales at $20. 

The Lavino Furnace Co. lighted the 
Reusens, Va., furnace June 7, making 
pig iron, though intending to make 
ferromanganese the last week in June. 

Cleveland, June 15.—More  confi- 
dence in the market is reflected in 
increasing pig iron sales. The total 
amount booked by furnace interests 
with headquarters here was over 100,- 
000 tons during the past week, about 
double the tonnage placed during the 
prior week, at the start of the buying 
movement. Most of this business has 
been placed at the lower end of the 
price range, but one merchant that 

(Concluded on Page 1589) 
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Coke 





Renewing Contracts 


Furnaces Negotiating; Seek 
Tonnages at $2.75—Foundries 








ORE negotiations for 


beehive 


furnace coke for third 


quarter and last half are under way. Producers are ask- 


ing $3, and consumers offer $2.75 
Foundries also are active in renewing con- 
beehive and by-product fuel. The Connellsville market 


able at $2.75 to $2.85. 
tracts for 


Spot tonnages are avail- 


is quotable at $4 to $4.75 for contracts._ 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—Beehive coke 
users and producers stand at opposite 


extremes on price. Makers want 
$3: furnaces are holding out for 
$2.75. One valley merchant stack 
still is negotiating for 16,000 tons 
monthly. Other interests will divide 
their orders, negotiating with several 
different sources for 1000 to 5000- 
ton lots. Several spot sales are 
noted in five or ten carloads. The 
better grades of coke are bringing 
$2.85. One 500-ton lot sold at $2.75. 
Other distress lots in smaller quan- 
tities also brought that minimum. 
Several interests are inquiring for 
one to six carloads of medium sul- 
phur coke, which is quoted $2.50 to 
$2.75. The renewal period for 
foundry coke contracts now is under 


way. Several consumers have closed 
for third ouarter. Others are cover- 
ing for the entire last half at $4.75 
through middle interests that are 
paying $4.50. Some are closing di- 
rect with regular sources at $4.50 
down to $4. Spot sales are noted at 
$3. 75. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended June 5 
ras 141,990 tons, compared with 150,- 
040 tons in the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, June 15.—Coke contract- 
ing is pretty well completed for sec- 
ond half. Spot coke demand is quiet. 
Spot foundry beehive is $4 to $5. 50, 
Connellsville, depending on brand and 
circumstances. 

Cincinnati, June 15.—Dealers in do- 
mestic coke are stocking up for fall 
and winter requirements. The mar- 
ket is active, with shipments far be- 
yond the expectations. By-product and 
beehive foundry fuel also are moving 


HU 





HEE 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ten 


Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry 
New River foundry 
New River furnace 
Wise county furnace 
Wise county foundry 
Alabama foundry 
Alabama furnace 








By-Product 
Feundry, Newark, N. J.; del.......... $ 9.59 to 10.75 
Feundry, Chicago, ovens................ 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del... 12.00 
Feundry, St. uis siiahdoen 10.00 
Peundry, Granite City, Ti...... 10.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ......... ww» 5.50to 6.50 
Feundry, Indianapolis. del................ 10.75 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. .........secccsseseseres 8.00 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O.  .......-ccsseeeeees 7.50 
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in better volume, with specifications 
for the last half of the month heavier 
than for the same period in May. 
The furnace fuel situation is without 
interest. Despite heavier shipments, 
producers in the Wise county and 
New river districts are accumulating 
stocks. 

St. Louis, June 15.—Current buying 
of metallurgical coke is holding up 
fairly well, and the past two weeks 
have witnessed a good volume of 
contractine for future requirements. 
By-vroduct manufacturers report the 
volume of contracting to date slightly 
ahead of that at the corresponding 
period last year. Southwestern melt- 
ers have been putting out inquiries 
and several have closed. Prices are 
quotably unchanged, though small ton- 
nages of resale coke were reported 
sold under current quotations. 





Ferroalloys 








Heavy Tonnage of Spiegeleisen Sold— 
Other Alloys Firm and Quiet 


New York, June 15.—Heavy spiegel- 
eisen sales were made the past week, 
these aggregated many thousand tons. 
As a result of this movement con- 
sumers now are covered for their sec- 
ond half needs. All the metal bought 
was domestic excepting one tonnage of 
German spiegeleisen which was sold 
in the Missouri valley at $35, New 
Orleans. The domestic market is un- 
changed at $34, furnace, for 20 per 
cent in carloads subject to lower prices 
on larger tonnages. Ferromanganese 
shipments are going forward in good 
volume. Suspensions are few. 

Special ferroalloys are moving at a 
steady rate and shipments are about 
on a level with those earlier in the 
year. Prices are unchanged. In 
tungsten ore the market is quiet with 
prices unchanged on wolframite while 
a small sale of scheelite was reported 
at $10.75 a short ton unit. Tungsten 
powder is held at about $1 and ferro- 
tungsten $1 to $1.05. 

Pittsburgh, June 15. in- 
structions against contracts keep up 
well on ferroalloys. These specifica- 
tions on ferromanganese come _ in 
largely at $90. The quoted market is 
unchanged at $88 to $95. One im- 
portant Mahoning valley consumer 
sent in its regular May specifications 
for ferromanganese and later added 
200 tons. Many consumers are main- 
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taining such low stocks that ~shortly 
after they have sent in orders they 
have to telegraph to hurry the mate- 
rial along. In the other alloys an 
occasional spot market’ transaction 
takes place involving a carload or two. 
Spiegeleisen bookings for the last half 
are increasing both in the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown territories. 


Unfilled ‘Steel Orders 
Show Smaller Drop 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp. as of May 31 de- 
clined for the fifth consecutive month, 
totaling 3,649,250 tons. This is a 
drop of 218,726 tons or 5.91 per cent 
from the preceding month. Continued 
high rate of shipments, increased rate 
of bookings during the latter half of 
May and slow but steadily reducing 
of operations combined to make the 
drop the smallest since Jan. 31, when 
the decline began. Then the decrease 


amounted to 150,625 tons. Further 
comparisons follow: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage percent 
May 31, 1926 ........ 3,649,250 218,726— 5.91 
Apr. 30, 1926 .......... 3,867,976 511,959—13.9 


236,887— 5.13 
265,917— 5.7 
150,625— 3.0 


Dec. 81, 1925 451,584+ 9.8 + 
Nov. 30, 1925 472,597+11.5 + 
Oct. 31, 1925 391,886+ 9.5 + 
Sept. 30, 1925 204,494+ 56.8 + 
Aug. 31, 1925 26,664— 0.756 — 
July 81, 1925 170,991 46 — 
June 30, 1925 339.842— 83 — 
May 31, 1925 396,768— 8.4 — 
Apr. 80, 1925 416,996— 6.6 — 
Mar. 31, 1925 421,207— 7.0 — 
Feb. 28, 1925 247,488+ 48 + 
Jan. 31, 1924 220,647+ 4.58 + 
Dec. 31, 1924 784,707+19.1 + 
Nov. 30, 1924 506,699+14.8 + 
Oct. 81, 1924 51,4904+ 148 + 
Sept. 30, 1924 184,203+ 6.59 + 
Aug. 31, 1924 102,505+ 3.02 + 
July 31, 1924 ais 83. — 
June 30, 1924 365,584—11.1 — 


May 31, 1924 580,358—13.19 


574,360—12.008 





The American Brown Boveri Elec- 
tric Corp., Camden, N. J., has placed 
an order with the New London Ship 
& Engine Co., New London, Conn., 
for 12 diesel engines. 


Hie 


Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales ................ $88.00 to 110.06 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

burgh 92.79 to 114.78 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tidewater.. 32.00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 











allowed 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 
SUEIIIIIIIEE > \nscoccthinancesssdiaidideionghtnibsonkonbocane 1.00 to 1.05 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to analysis ........ceee 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............. 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

SRE EOE estan eiceerserensviciscsere 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 


CO ID) pecsdncttshticctcicsienese 122.50 





¢Duty paid. 
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Plates 





Market More Active—Good 
Tonnages Placed and Pending— 
Mills Seeking to Improve Prices 








HE plate market shows more activity, and there is a ten- 
dency to strengthen prices, the leading interest now quoting 


2.00c, Pittsburgh, on carloads or less. 


Some attractive new 


tonnages are up; 5000 tons are required for each of two riveted 


pipe lines in the Southwest. 


Railroad business pending at Chicago 


requires 20,000 tons including 3000 tons for the Ann Arbor railroad. 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—The formal 
contract for the 13 barges for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was received Monday by 
the Dravo Contracting Co here. In- 
stead of 1500 tons of plates, as noted 
last week, this order involves 1800 
tons and the entire lot probably will 
be rolled by an important maker in 
this vicinity. Miscellaneous plate or- 
ders are fairly numerous. Mills are 
holding to 1.90c without deviation. 
Prospects are bright for some large 
oil tankage requirements for the Pan- 
handle field, Texas. 

Philadelphia, June 15.—Plate de- 
mand in the past week was better 
than in the week preceding. Eastern 
operations now range from 40 to 65 
per cent. The best single demand 
ecmprises various needs of the oil 
industry. Railroads are buying mis- 
cellaneous lots. Other demand is fair 
but lacks large tonnage. 


Cleveland, June 15.—Some heavier 
tonnages of plates are represented by 
new business either closed or pend- 
ing with fabricators in this terri- 
tory. Two riveted water lines re- 
auiring 5000 tons each are up for 
bids for Amarilla, Tex., and Okmul- 
gee. Okla. The Penstock Construc- 
tion Co., Sharon, Pa., is low bidder 
on 4000 tons for a line in Brooklyn. 
For the 50 locomotives recently 
awarded the Lima Locomotive Works 
by the Hlinois Central, 1350 tons of 
boiler steel are specified for the 
Lukens Steel Co. and 800 tons of 
tank plates are expected to go to a 
Pittsburgh producer. Miscellaneous 
orders are more numerous. Leading 
mills are attempting to improve prices. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. now is quot- 
ing 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, Cleve- 
land on carloads and less, and 1.90c 
on larger amounts. 

Chicago, June 15.—About 20,000 
tons of plates is required for pend- 
ing railroad business including 2200 
underframes for the Great Northern 
and the 500 stock car bodies placed 
by the Chicago & North Western. Oil 
storage business continues to be the 
chief prop of the plate market and 
Chicago tank fabficators have good 
summer programs ahead. The lead- 
ing independent has taken 3500 tons 
in tank work the past few days and 
another interest 1000 tons of tankage. 
The Ann Arbor railroad is in the mar- 
ket for a ferry requiring 3000 tons. 
Approximately 3900 tons of plates 





have been placed for tank work in 
California, of which almost half comes 
to the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
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Plates are quoted at 2.10c, Chicago, 
for tonnages and 2.20c for moderate 
and small size business. 





| CONTRACTS PLACED | 





3900 tons, thirteen 80,000-barrel oil storage 
tanks at Los Angeles and Oleum, Calif., six 
going to Western Pipe & Steel Co., five to 





Chicago Bridge & Iron Works and two to 
Lacey Mfg. Co. 

1800 tons, instead of 1500 as reported last 
week, 13 barges for Memphis, Tenn., to the 
Dravo Contracting Co., Neville Island, Pitts- 
burgh. 

650 tons, steel roofs for twelve 55,000-barrel 
storage tanks for Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla., to Stough Tank Erect- 

tons, standpipe for Seattle, to Puget 
Sounds Machinery Depot. 

250 tons, tank work for the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, at Rutherford, N. J., to a 
New Jersey company. 

100 tons, Walnut Creek pumping plant, East 
Bay municipal district, Oakland, Calif., to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














5000 tons, water line for Amarilla, Tex.; bids 
taken June 15. 


4000 tons, water line, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Penn- 
stock Construction Co., Sharon, Pa., low 
bidder. 

38000 tons, Great Lakes carferry for Ann Arbor 
railroad; pending. 

1500 tons, pipe line, Tacoma, Wash.; Steel Tank 
& Pipe Co. low bidder. 

500 tons, water line for Okmulgee, Okla; bids 


being taken June 22. 

250 tons, three steel maneuver boat hulls for 
the United States engineers, Louisville, Ky.; 
bids in. 








Semifinished| 


Market Shaping Up for An- 
other Price Test—Offer of 
$34.50 for Slabs Refused 





= 


NOTHER test of prices is 





approaching in the market for 


semifinished steel, such as preceded the buying for the sec- 


ond quarter. Producers 


understood to have placed 15,000 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 





Pittsburgh, June 15.—More_ semi- 
finished steel orders are pending in- 
cluding a large tonnage of slabs. 
The buyer made a firm offer «early 
this week of $34.50 to a large inde- 
pendent steel interest but this offer 
was refused and the $35 level up- 
held. Since all producers are main- 
taining the semifinished steel market 
prices, it is expected that this ton- 
nage will be closed at the full level 
before the week is out. This quota- 
tion also applies to 4 x 4-inch re- 
rolling billets. While nothing in new 
bookings has taken place in the past 
week, specifications on contracts were 
heavier. Forging billet specifications 
also are more numerous from forge 
shops and other users. The usual fig- 
ure is $40 although $41 has applied 
in the case of one or two single 
carload orders. Sheet bars apparently 
are being held firmly at $36, despite 
efforts of some sheetmakers to buy 
their next quarter’s requirements at a 
lower level. Because that level is up- 
held everywhere, little third quarter 
contracting is being done. Wire rods 
are being booked for next quarter 
at $45 and_ specifications keep up 
fairly well. Some wheel skelp busi- 
ness was noted recently but nothing 
new has developed in the matter of 
pipe skelp. The price is unchanged 
at 1.90c. 
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continue 
bars and $35 for standard billets and slabs. 
$34.50 for slabs, but was refused. 


to quote $36 for sheet 
A consumer offered 

A Detroit district consumer is 
tons of sheet bars in Cleveland. 
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Philadelphia, June 15.—Billet buy- 


ing continues on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Several hundred tons now is 
pending. The market for rerolling 


billets appears firm at $35, Pittsburgh, 
with some sales at $36. Forging bil- 
lets carry the usual differential of $5. 


Youngstown, O., June 15.—While 
some consumers are showing interest 
in third quarter sheet bar tonnages, 
no effort has been made to place busi- 
ness on the books. As far as can be 
determined, the volume of sheet bar 
tonnage to be carried over at the end 
of this quarter will be small. Whether 
producers will extend or cancel the 
tonnage is undecided. Sheet bars and 
small billets continue quotable at $36, 
Youngstown, and standard slabs and 
billets at $35, Youngstown. Inquiry 
for all grades is lacking. 

Cleveland, June 15.—The market for 
semifinished material is quiet. Mills 
are making efforts to close business 
for third quarter but refuse to shade 
$36 on sheet bars and $35 on standard 
billets and slabs. Specifications show 
some improvement. 

A consumer in the Detroit district 
is reported to have closed with the 
local producer for 15,000 tons of sheet 
bars for forward delivery. Shipment 
is to be made by water and it is re- 
ported a $1 carrying rate will apply. 
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Corrected 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 






SRRITRID . covssitnseccisrccienictetiineesessi 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers)  rccccccscccecrereeceee 10.00 to 10.50 
SS a eee 15.50 to 16.00 
EEO MR TE detepncteisterintinovense 14.50 to 15.00 
SE SEES ee 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _...... .- 11.00 to 11.50 
GChewatdamd, We, 1 acccccssssccnscse 13.50 to 14.00 
a SE ee eee 12.50 to 13.00 
OS Se ee ee Se ae 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 15.00 to 15.50 


Bethlehem delivery  ...cccccccceseeee d 
New York (dealers) .. 9.75 to 10.25 


" 16.00 to 16.50 


PP ROTRUIE ~~ dacecscesinseicevtocnnt nite 

A eas seeeee 12.00 to 12.50 

Wares, Wee. T  scsenccttiinesenininess 16.00 to 16.25 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

NE Ee een ae see 14.25 to 14.75 

Chicago 10.25 to 10.75 











Cleveland 13.00 to 13.50 
i eae 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh 14.50 to 15.00 
ID - cottevcistineneseremeseeeememesinn 14.50 to 15.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
ITED. sdpeccnsuientmetnisemanatianeiaueio’ 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ... 7.00 to 7.50 
EE SS a reren 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.00 to 13.50 
RID. ...... covsercnrsecereerereines 13.50 to 14.00 
a | ee ee 7.50 to 8.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, eg 

GORD ~ = cccicivinnercecchttiniapicestinseen .75 to 8.25 
Cincinnati 

TUDES - ’ ccpserepnehsidltertcimmsenccatctaubiens 6.50 to 7.00 

STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

BRAIN cersaseectccercetneeenseticene 14.00 to 15.00 








BulEalo — cncrccsococerecsscososscesosevseoneveesoes 16.00 to 16.50 


aE — . 16.00 to 16.50 

Cincinnati (dealers) _....... ... 16.00 to 16.50 

Cleveland (over 6 ft.) cccccccs 14.50 to 15.00 

EE . . ccintiipenciinmeneon .. 15.00 to 15.50 

a PS Pape 15.00 to 15.50 
STOVE PLATE 

RD |. cvicstirerecsescwsinneerenes 14.00 to 14.50 


. 13.00 to 13.50 


Boston (consumers) 
14.25 to 14.75 


TINGS .. :,ccsctcsniineetutnntaneteses 








REI sans ueiainabestiatesipiogubenernmen 14.75 to 15.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) ...... 7.50 to 8.00 
Cleveland .. 18.00 to 13.50 


” 12.50 to 13.00 


Detroit (net tons) 
13.00 to 13.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 9.50 to 10.50 
Pitteburgh — ccccecsseccessoceeee see 12.50 to 18.00 
OG eee 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Ruffalo, billet and bloom crops 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ............++ 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania «ee 19.00 to 20.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 20.00 to 20.50 
Cleveland, billet and bloom 
GRE aiteceiittberetrmnniines 17.50 to 18.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 





Chicago 12.00 to 12.25 
gg em 12.00 to 12.50 
st. 12.00 to 12.50 





KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


III, "cc csnnheeiendeiatyestocabeisdocuvention 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _........... 17.50 to 18.00 
IO critinarsssinnie niin 18.00 to 18.50 
ee ae eee 13.50 to 14.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
CRIS cintictsetrciintietatninenianeninn 13.50 to 14.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania ... 16.00 to 16.50 
Sa RS ee eee 13.50 to 14.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 











Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
CED . s deihbeciiiniatnseniint 14.00 to 14.50 
RA a ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

EE:  ccntimcnnintinnenniiel $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 1. ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1. ..... 12.50 to 12.75 
OE ees 12.25 to 12.50 

8.00 to 8.50 


Cincinnati, No. 1 — ee 
Cleveland, No. 1 . wee 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.50 to 17.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 11.00 to 11.50 
12.00 to 12.50 








| Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


dof Market Sectioni di 





te Tuesday noon. 


WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealer8)  ........ccccscssccesese 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania w« 14.00 to 14,50 
SREEENDD  * ciccncissisaennninstinbensiinncion . 16.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) 9.75 to 10.25 


YARD WROUGHT 








I - niisaccinesintsnssikaevacninan teenies 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 16.00 
BUSHELING 
EE ae Ye i, Se a 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, 10.25 to 10.75 
Chicago, . 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati, No. 8.00 to 8.50 


11.50 to 12.00 
. 11.00 to 11.25 


Cleveland, No. 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Pittsburgh, No. 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.50 to 11.00 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 











Birmingham __.............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) 8.00 to 8.50 
| CR re BS Soa 9.75 to 10.25 
ee oe oo «698 te tO 8.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) _..... .. 6.50to 7.00 
SAPUIIIIEL «  cetapeiescuhinscesicession « 10.00 to 10.50 
IIE, i ness ectdaeadiphieeiscene .. 7.00to 7.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) ...... w. 9.25 to 9.75 
yo eee ... 11.00 to 11.50 
RR eae een ne 7.00 to 7.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) .......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain) 8.00 to 8.50 


‘.. 10.50 to 10.75 
. 8.00 to 8.50 
" 11.75 to 12.25 


Boston (chemical) _...... 
Boston (dealers) _..... 
eS Sar ees 


SS eee ere 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) _..... .. 7.00 to 7.50 
NS ere enone ..« 11.00 to 11.50 
SUUEENIE ~_ cisencnauietatsscvepticteneheen .» 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................. 13.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) .. 8.75 to 9.75 





Pittsburgh oe 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis ......... ..- 9.50 to 10.00 
WIE. ucsiiietcconivstiabenntentisbecsnseccbtons 12.50 to 13.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) — ......cccecsccsscscees 8.00 to 8.50 
DEAD. < wihotnenemrieneniien «.. 11.75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) w 6.50to 7.00 
SINE, siciccssictimniamisctnitaniase . 10.00 to 10.50 
OS gi Ren «. 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 13.00 


New York (dealers) wee 9.25 to 9.75 
SERINE ~  sickbclibesesnchivcbinabuctviveccven 12.00 to 12.50 


PIPES AND FLUES 





SINS» | sinisinenubapbinesevsesecectnanbiiasts 9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) a 7.00 to 17.50 
ge a erent 8.00 to 8.50 





RAILROAD GRATE BARS 








Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago . 13.75 to 14.25 
Cleveland 13.50 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 13.50 
New York (dealers) ... 11.00 to 11.50 
SR See 13.00 to 13.50 





FORGE FLASHINGS 














Boston (dealers) 8.75 to 9.00 
SIND Sstchcaliscorniechnseticoie 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.)........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) .............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit , .. 8.25 to 8.75 
Pittsburgh . 12.00 to 12.50 
FORGE §$CRAP 
Boston (dealers)  .........:cscccccsees 8.50 to 9.00 
SEED eiatstishibinticsimshiieegeaiinn’ .... 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 





ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago - see 21.25 to 21.75 
St. Louis 20.00 to 20.50 





Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 




















Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


ED ETA OR 18.00 to 19.00 
Boston (shipping point) _...... 17.00 to 17.50 
RNIIEIIIEDD . - saicuslisaldiempsnsaneueiuiiaceactnnsckedin 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago ....... . 19.00 to 19.50 






Cleveland ee on « 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania. biabaetbenbi 22.00 to 23.00 
<_..  eee e eere .. 20.00 to 20.50 
ere eee ee eee eee 18.50 to 19.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ......... 15.50 to 16.50 
I ll ki ae 19.25 to 19.75 
Fastern Pennsylvania _............ 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) ............. 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis 16.00 to 16.50 





Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iT0n  ......cccceccseee $16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) 17.00 to 17.50 
BOE FOOD, her cccsccversssie 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffale, steel 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, iron. ............. 15.25 to 15.75 








CORO TE Sere Nesicentetésbovenct 15.25 to 15.75 
Cincinnati 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 16.50 to 17.00 
New York iron (dealers) ........ 14.25 to 14.75 


Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron. ......... 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, steel 16.00 to 16.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ............. 17.00 to 18.00 


16.50 to 17.00 
18.00 to 18.50 








NEE SE SERRE 18.00 to 18.50 
a RE RT 15.75 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

0 Res eee 17.00 to 17.50 


Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, cupola ...........cccceesseeees 16.75 to 17.25 
Detroit (met toms)  .........ccccsccoees 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola . ............0. 16.00 to 16.50 
San Francisco, delivered ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
INE.» sahesticitioes thinsbatnith ccantudupbasbiniinns 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad .......... . 15.50 to 16.00 


St. Louis, agricultural is 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, machinery 18.00 to 18.50 
VERS vdeetienietticniicenin 17.50 





Boston 15.50 to 16.00 


. 14.00 to 14.50 


Buffalo (breakable) 








NEE dinssigeintakestvadcchsassieonncasin 13.00 to 13.25 
Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 19.50 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) 13.50 to 14.00 
UPMINNINDL: |< dasissinccentvsidedassttbtnSeisctate 14.50 to 15.00 
MALLEABLE 
eS ae 18.50 to 19.00 


BEE :-- itleetiasscvsdinticitietcsece 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, agricultural 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, railroad  ............:cc000 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

GED i, ccunidsstantinniititiitinn 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad 18.50 to 19.00 
ROIS ~ . sieitanaciieaiabccsigdins 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.00 to 16.50 











Pittsburgh, railroad _ ............... 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricultural .. 13.00 to 13.50 
Bt. . EUR, TIO cccsvsinccsiciains 14.50 to 15.00 





Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 







ce ne $15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers)  ..............ccccscees 11.50 to 12.00 
BufFalo  cnesecceossvsoeesssesesecorencensorevgseee 17.00 to 17.50 
CONES. ~ “csddsadscsh Geka cevnicksncnschicceisa 14.75 to 15.25 


RII ecidicdlinuslindbesstisilinaptsicinevevien 17.00 to 17.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 15.50 to 16.50 
rae «. 13.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh district .................. 17.00 to 17.50 
aR. Gee -abieintbinitch cestntisotéiancces 14.25 to 14.75 


“95 emailed TIRES 








Boston (dealers) Sato ledibidetatancbign 8.50 to 9.00 Chicago, No 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo __........ . 18.50 to 14.00 Chicago, cut . 16.50 to 17.00 
ee ei . 12.50 to 13.00 St. Louis, No. 1 .. 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland — ccvcrrcrsessrssrsenrereseerses we 12.50 to 13.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHING 

Eastern Pennsylvania ............... oe oe Se ee ere 15.00 10.80 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 Eastern Pennsylvania 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis AR IIE” RUINED, schceiniesicroanosconsiehansnncctsanen 18.50 to 19.00 

—— 
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Kloof’ Market Section 





Scrap 





Little Change in General Condi- 
tions—Prices Make Small Swings 
—Supply Is Large 





a 





is divided on its future course. 


a 


Whether the bottom of the 


i ITTLE change is-apparent in iron and steel scrap and sentiment 


dip has been passed is a matter of speculation. 


Changes in 


price are in both directions and seem to reflect local conditions 
only. Large offerings continue to come out and form a depressing 


factor. Buying is in small lots. 


Chicago, June 15.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap in some quarters evidences bet- 
ter sentiment and higher asking prices 
but consumer buying has not developed 
and the market may be considered 
unchanged. Underlying conditions of 
consumption have not changed, pig 
iron is less firm and scrap stocks of 
some important melters are fairly 
large. Improved sentiment has mani- 
fested itself in higher offerings for 
railroad accumulations, ranging up to 
$13.60 for melting steel, according to 
one report and inability of some dealers 
to buy melting steel under $12.50 in 
dealer trading. Heavy melting steel 
is quoted at $12.50, with some in- 
terests claiming $12.75 as the least.to 
a consumer. Advances of 25 to 50 
cents in cast borings, No. 2 wrought, 
rerolling rails, grate bars and No. 1 
railroad cast are claimed by some 
sellers but no sales are known to 
have been made at these prices. 


Boston, June 15.—Foundry grades 
of iron and steel scrap are moving 
more freely. Textile scrap has ad- 
vanced to $20.50 delivered. Railroad 
offerings are heavy. Speculative buy- 
ing has improved. The Pennsylvania 
market is still low. 


New York, June 15.—Placing of 
steel by some leading consumers has 
given the local scrap market a some- 
what more active aspect. Coatesville 
and Conshohocken, Pa., consumers 
have closed on railroad steel or its 
equivalent for which dealers are pay- 
ing $15, delivered, and a Claymont, 
Del., mill has closed on similar ma- 
terial on which dealers are paying 
$15.50, delivered. It is understood 
that Bethlehem has purchased some 
railroad steel or equivalent at as low 
as $14.50, delivered, but that the ton- 
nage involved was relatively small. 

With the exception of wrought pipe 
which has undergone another sharp 
decline, now holding $9.75 to $10.25, 


New York, prices are largely un- 
changed. 
Philadelphia, June 15.—Consumer 


buying of scrap is small. Dealers are 
accumulating what they can but pres- 
ent prices are no incentive to small 
collectors. 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—The tone of 
the scrap market is stronger and some 
mills apparently have become con- 
vinced that at the recent $15.50 mark 
the market reached its low level. A 
few additional sales of heavy melting 
steel are noted at $16 to $16.50 and 
some steel car wheels and coil and 
leaf springs brought $18 while coup- 





lers and knuckles were sold at $18.50. 
While no sales of rails for rolling have 
been made, sellers have raised their 
prices by $1 to $17 to $17.50. 

Buffalo, June 15—Upward tendencies 
are noted in iron and steel scrap. 
Choice heavy melting steel is scarce 
and dealers are compelled to pay 
higher prices. In some instances $16 
is reported to have been paid for ma- 
trial to ship on $15.75 contracts. There 
is one offer of $14.50 which is said 
to be getting no response from deal- 
ers. 

Cleveland) June 15.—Sentimentally 
the iron and steel scrap market is 






district 


although 
apparentlv this is built upon expec- 
tation of activity rather than actual 


improved in this 


improvement in business. Very little 
trading is being done and dealers, 
who for the most part are well stocked 
are taking little tonnage beyond that 
called for on contract. One Cleve- 
land steelmaker continues to hold up 
shipments. Prices reveal little varia- 
tion from previously quoted levels. 


Detroit, June 15——-The iron and steel 
scrap situation remains unchanged. 
Larger consumers show little interest 
in current offering and dealer activity 
is at a minimum. 


Cincinnati, June 15.—Conditions sur- 
rounding iron and steel scrap are de- 
pressing. Weakness is attributed to 
heavy offerings of railroads, with con- 
sumers holding up shipments on con- 
tracts. 

St. Louis, June 14.—While con- 
sumers still hold aloof from the mar- 
ket, iron and steel scrap is display- 
ing more firmness than in many 
weeks. Dealers are taking more in- 
terest and there is some speculative 
buying, and acquisition of material 
for laying down in yards. Another 
symptom of the firmer tone is the 
relatively high prices obtained by 
railroads. 





Sheets 





Market Is Quiet, and Prices 
Continue Easy—Motorcar Build- 
ers Trying for $2 Reduction 








some valley mills have had to accept the lower figures of 


© wwne prices show little variation from a week ago, although 


the range to retain customers. 
at 3.00c, and blue annealed at 2.30c. 


More black sheets were sold 
Automobile makers are seek- 


ing another reduction of $2 on full finished stock. Some improve- 
ment in orders is noted at Pittsburgh. 
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Youngstown, O., June 15.—The 
volume of sheet specifications is un- 
satisfactory although mill operations 
continue above 75 per cent of physical 
capacity. Immediate shipment. still 
is in evidence. Inquiries showed no 
signs of an increase during the past 
week. Prices on common sheets, while 
still ragged, are no lower than a week 
ago although some producers have 
been compelled to quote some grades 
on a lower basis to retain customers. 
Quotations on black range from 3.00c 
to 3.15c and in many cases the min- 
imum figure is applying on carload 
shipments. Blue annealed is being 
sold at 2.40c, but in some cases com- 
petition especially on desirable ton- 
nage, has developed a 2.30c base price. 
Galvanized demand has receded to a 
low point and while numerous quota- 
tions are mentioned, the market con- 
tinues 4.30c. Competition in the high 
grade market shows no sign of ending 
and buyers again are working for 
another $2 a ton recession. The mar- 
ket at the moment is resting at 4.20c 
for No. 22 gage. The market con- 
tinues dull, pending forthcoming third 
quarter requirements. Detroit con- 
sumers continue to specify on a hand- 
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to-mouth basis for prompt shipment. 

Boston, June 15.—Sheet prices show 
further weakness. Galvanized sheets 
are selling at 4.40c, Pittsburgh, and 


black sheets at 3.15c. Sales have 
fallen off, but inquiry shows mild 
improvement. 

Philadelphia, June 15.—Sheet de- 


mand continues to show surprising 
vitality. It is estimated that con- 
sumers now are taking only about 
12% per cent less tonnage than dur- 
ing the high period in March and 
April. Prices range from 2.30c to 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, for blue annealed; 
3.00e to 3.25¢e for black; 4.30c to 4.40c 
for galvanized. Several large makers 
show a disposition to refuse to meet 
concessions by competitors. A fair 
tonnage of tin mill black is pending. 


Buffalo, June 15.—Third quarter 
specifications on sheets are improv- 
ing. although forward buying has not 
shown material gain. Mills are well 
supplied for June tonnage and look 
for third quarter buying soon. Mill 
prices are fairly steady, but ware- 
house quotations have been reduced 
$2 to $3 a ton as of June 14, 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—More orders 
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received during the past few days 
serve to give some impetus to the 
sheet market. While the price situ- 


ation is no better, sheet producers 
take encouragement from the fact that 
they have grown no worse. While one 
or two cases are known where 3.00c 
was quoted on black, and some busi- 
ness was taken on that level, the 
buyers also placed business at a 3.10c 
price with a mill having a _ higher 
freight rate. Some bookings of black 
sheets are noted at 3.15¢c for third 
quarter delivery. Some fairly large 
tonnages have been ordered by large 
automobile manufacturers as well as 
auto boly builders at the 4.20c level. 
Some of the automobile companies are 
reporting improvement in sales for 
June. Agricuicural implement makers 
are furnishing a _ steady inflow of 
sheet orders. Tractor builders. still 
are behind on their deliveries. Large 
orders for special electrical sheets 
recently were a feature of the market. 
Sheetmaking in this territory is on a 
55 to 60 per cent basis. 

Cleveland, June 15.—Inquiries and 
orders for sheets in this district are 
improving. Although most of the bet- 
terment is confined to inquiries, some 
good third quarter orders have been 


booked. No further weakness has de- 
veloped. Black sheets are holding at 
3.15c, Pittsburgh, with larger mills. 


Smaller makers are quoting down to 
3.00c and occasionally below that. 
Autobody and full finished sheets are 
steadv, no cutting of 4.20c being not- 
ed in sales to several body builders in 
this district. Blue annealed continues 
2.30c to 2.40c. Galvanized is steady 
at 4.20c to 4.40c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, June 15.—One_ western 
maker of sheets, now operating 23 
of its 28 hot mills, is omitting its cus- 
tomary third quarter contract solici- 
tation. It is taking business through 
the remainder of June and for the 
first half of July where specifications 
are available immediately. Its ap- 
praisal of current quotations of 3.35c, 
Chicago, for black sheets, 4.55c for 
galvanized and 2.55c for blue annealed 
as unremunerative is responsible. The 
leading sheet interest has not yet offi- 
cially departed from the old second 
quarter price but is expected to meet 
market conditions shortly. Specifica- 
tions are reported to be somewhat im- 
proved, though still representing only 




















the absolute requirements of most 
users. 

Tin Plate 
Leading Interest’s Shipments Show 


New Record for First Half 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1574 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—Tinplate ship- 
ments for the first half of this year 
exceed those of any previous first 
half, for the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. The company’s shipments 
of hot mill products will surpass those 


of any other first half by a great 
many thousand tons. The previous 
high record in sheets and _ tinplate 


shipments was made in the first half 
of 1916. Tinplate specifications con- 
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tinue to come in against last half 
contracts and it is possible that op- 
erations may have to be increased 
slightly next week from 80 to 85 per 
cent at several representative mills. 
The average at present is 85 per cent 
or slightly higher. The price is un- 
changed at $5.50. 

New York, June 15.—Restriction in 
production by English mills as a re- 
sult of the coal strike is bringing con- 
siderable European tin plate demand 
here. Moderate lots have been taken 
for England and Scandinavian coun- 
tries. New inquiries from Holland, 
Spain and Egypt are noted. 

Philadelphia, June 15.—Some con- 
tracting for tin plate for third quar- 
ter is reported. Price concessions are 
noted in a few instances. 





Strip Steel 











Orders More Numerous and of Better 
Size—Prices Hold Firm 


PRICES, PAGE 1574 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—The change 
for the better in strip steel continues. 
Orders have become more numerous in 
cold and are well sustained in hot. 
One large interest received an order 


STRIP 








for 1000 tons and several other typi- 
cal orders involve 200 to 500 tons 
apiece. This turn upward in demand 
has had a slight stiffening effect on 
prices. Nothing below 3.75c now is 
being quoted on cold and 2.30c con- 
tinues the firm minimum on_ hot. 
Operations are unchanged at 60 to 
65 per cent but backlogs gradually are 
being accumulated to permit ex- 
panding these schedules. 


Philadelphia, June 15.— Contracts 
are being taken for strip steel but 
consumers are showing less disposition 
to contract. One mill also has taken 
a firm attitude against contracting. 

Cleveland, June 15.—Cold-finished 
strip tonnage is in better volume. 
Buying for the Detroit district also 
has increased. No weakness is evi- 
dent in the 3.75c Pittsburgh quotation 
on cold-finished strip although quota- 
tions under that figure have been 
mentioned. Hot strip prices are firm 
at 2.30c on wide and 2.50c on nar- 
row, although the volume of sales 
fails to show much improvement. Lit- 
tle third quarter tonnage is pending, 
buyers continuing to prefer purchases 
for immediate needs only. 

Chicago, June 15.—Demand for hot 
rolled strip steel continues on _ sub- 
stantially the same high level as in 
first quarter, with the market still 
ranging from 2.50c to 2.60c, Chicago, 
depending upon width. 





Pipe 





Mill Operations Continue High 
—Cast Booking Falling Off But 
Prices Remain Steady 











URTHER orders for line pipe and large tubular products are 
lacking but this has had no effect on mill operations which 


remain around 85 to 90 per cent. 
stocks maintains an active demand. 
diminished some, few large projects being up for award. 


bers’ 


Steady replenishing of job- 
Cast pipe buying has 
Makers 


are booked well ahead on some sizes and prices are steady. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1574 AND 1610 


Pittsburgh, June  15.—Prominent 
makers of tubular products here claim 
that action on the large pipe line into 
Denver still is held in abeyance, with 
several other projected pipe lines for 
gas and oil. Miscellaneous pipe ton- 
nage keeps up well with jobbers or- 
dering for stock at the rate of 1 to 10 
carloads at a time. Some of the oil 
companies are ordering fairly large 
quantities delivered direct to well lo- 
cations. Some independent pipe mills 
are operating practically full, the 
average here and in Youngstown be- 





ing about 8&5 to 90 per cent. The 
National Tube Co. is under that rate 
but gradually is putting on more 
equipment. Prices are firm. 

New York, June 15.—Although 
municipal demand has_ slowed up 
private buying of cast iron pipe is 


holding up surprisingly well. On most 
smaller sizes pipe makers are booked 
up two or three months. This has 
given the market a stronger tone than 
is usual at this season of the year. 


Chicago, June 15.—Advertised and 


tonnage business in cast iron pipe is 
a shade slower but the aggregate of 
small quiet buying is sufficient to 
keep bookings substantially on a par- 
ity with shipments. The largest pub- 
lic proposal is that of Half Way, 
Mich., for 2000 tons. Palatine, III., 
is expected to readvertise for 900 
tons. Cast pipe is quotable at $53.20 
tc $53.70, Chicago for 4-inch, $49.20 
to $49.70 for 6 to 24-inch and $46.20 
for over 24-inch. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 

















291 tons, Palo Alto, Calif., 211 tons of 6, 8 
and 12-inch to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
and 80 tons of 4, 14 and 16-inch pipe to 
R. C. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe, Santa Ana, 
Calif., to Pacific Pipe & Supply Co., who 
will furnish foreign material. 


| CONTRACTS PENDING 














15,750 feet 8-inch, 2050 feet 6-inch, 2100 feet 
12-inch and 3100 feet 12-inch cast pipe for 
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waterworks improvement, Williamson, W. 
Va.; bids in June 25 by Lafe P. Ward, 
clerk, 

2000 tons, Half Way, Detroit; bids in. 

1553 tons, 1135 tons 30-inch and 418 tons 20- 
inch class C, plain straight pipe, Milwaukee; 
bids in June 21 

$00 tons, Palatine, Ill.; bids 
ones to be asked shortly. 

753.5 feet 15-inch, 523.5 feet 18-inch and 78 
feet 24-inch cast pipe for Florida cross state 
highway between Vero Beach and Kissimmee 


rejected; new 


river; bids July 7 by Carter & Demerow, 
engineers, Vero Beach, Fla. 

700 tons, Sullivan, Ill.; bids in. 

600 tons, Wheaton, Ill.; bds shortly. 


550 tons, Ashworth avenue water main, Seattle; 
pending. 

550 tons, 6 and 8-inch class B and C pipe 
for Seattle; bids received. 

322 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch class B pipe for. 
Fairfield, Calif.; bids in July 6. 

200 tons, 12-inch pipe for New York; general 
contractor’s bids asked. 

100 tons, 4 and 6-inch 
Stockton, Calif. golf links; 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


class B pipe for 
United States 
low bidder. 





: Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Better Demand and Unchanged Prices 
Show Improvement 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 
Chicago, June 15.—Third quarter 
contracting for bolts and nuts is on 
practically the same level as last year 
but western makers believe specifica- 
tions will be better this year. Little 


1574 


resistance is being offered to third 
quarter prices, continuing second 
quarter quotations based upon _ 50, 


10 and 10 off for large machine bolts. 
Specifications the past week were an 
improvement over the opening week of 
June. Rivet prices are a shade firm- 
er, structurals being quoted at 2.75c, 
Chicago, and small at 70, 10 and 5 to 
70 and 10 off. 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—When makers 
of diverse lines of finished steel prod- 
ucts are able to report “even nut and 
bolt orders are more numerous” it is 
indicative of general improvement. 
These orders, while not large individu- 
ally, aggregate well. Rivet orders like- 
wise have shown some improvement. 
Prices on nuts and bolts are firm but 
rivet levels are subject still to con- 
siderable cutting. Operations aver- 
age about 65 per cent. 

Cleveland, June 15.—Bolts, nuts and 
rivets are moving at a somewhat bet- 
ter rate with the market generally 
showing greater firmness. Makers 
have opened their books for third 
quarter contracts at prices unchanged 
from those for the second quarter. 
The motor trade is specifying good 
shipments for the early part of the 
third quarter and the outlook for job- 
bing demand is encouraging, producers 
declare. Operations of bolt and nut 
plants are averaging 60 per cent or 
better. Rivet plants are operating 
steadily. 





Iron Ore 





New York, June 15.—Included in 
recent iron ore business in the east- 
ern territory is the purchase of several 
cargoes of foreign ore by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. for the manufacture 
of copper free, low phosphorus iron 
at Coatesville, Pa. 
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Bars 





Better Buying Appears—Price Is 
Firmer 
Fewer—Larger Demand Is Seen 


and Concessions Are 





‘better demand, to such an extent that some mills are not press- 


Pireiier are firmer on steel bars, and indications are for much 


ing contracts, preferring to trust prompt buying for the pres- 


ent. Concessions from 2.00c, 


quent. 


Pittsburgh, are 
In the West much larger tonnages are being booked, de- 


becoming less fre- 


noting confidence and large consumption. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1574 





Chicago, June 15.—A _ well-defined 
buying movement in soft steel bars 
for third quarter delivery has been 
under way. Railway supply, rein- 
forcing bar, automotive accessory, im- 
plement. forging and similar interests 
have been sufficiently active to place 
on the books of one maker thus far 
in June twice the bar tonnage it 
booked in May. With another maker 
new business in bars, plates and 
shapes the past three weeks has been 
practically double shipments. These 
third quarter contracts have yet to 
be specified against, but mills see in 
them the promise of a good quarter 
and greater confidence in consumptive 
capacity. It is claimed that makers 
are standing firmlv on the new price 
basis of 2.10c, Chicago, for tonnage 
and 2.20c for moderate to small busi- 
ness. 

Rail steel still is quotable at 1.90c 
to 2.00c, with some makers claim- 
ing no sales under 2.00c. Bar iron 
is unchanged at 2.00c, with business 
fair. Rail steel bar demand is sea- 
sonably good. 


Boston, June 15.—Improvement in 
nrompt deliverv sales of steel bars at 
1.90e or 2.265¢ delivered is reported 
for the past week. Two leading sell- 
ers are quoting a minimum of 2.00c 
Pittsburgh for third quarter contracts. 
One »roducer refuses to contract for 
Sentember delivery. 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—Specifications 
have shown measurable improvement 
during the past week or so in mer- 
chant steel bars. Makers therefore 
are encouraged and some are _ tak- 
ing a firmer position on prices. Some 
additional third quarter contracting 
has been done but the attitude of 
certain leading independent bar makers 
is not to press contracts and rather 
encourage them to buy on a month- 
to-month basis. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to have 1.90¢ con- 
tracts extended, and in a more de- 
cided way than was true last week, 
this figure gives promise of disap- 
pearing. Small lots are being booked 
this week at 2.00c. 

Cleveland, June 15.—Better condi- 
tions are holding in steel bars with 
buyers taking out tonnage well and 
more disposed to cover -themselves 
on forward requirements. More fur- 
ther third quarter contracts have been 
closed. The price situation shows con- 
siderable variation. For shipment at 
mill convenience, 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
still can be had but for specified for- 
ward shipment, 2.00c, Pittsburgh com- 
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monly is named. Most of the more 
important consumers in this territory 
are under cover at 1.90c and some 
of this tonnage will be carried over 


into the third quarter. One large 
maker now is quoting 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, on 100-ton lots or over and 


2.10e on less. The latter figure rep- 
resents $4 advance from the recent 
low point when even small lots were 
accepted at 1.90c. 

New York, June 15.—Large mills 
generally claim that 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
is the firm price of steel bars. The 
trade generally had an opportunity to 
place their requirements at 1.90c, prior 
to the advance and little business con- 
sequently is being done at the higher 
level. Specifications have slowed up 
considerably in this territory. 








Cold Finished Steel | 








Better Orders Received and Outlook 
Improves. Prices Steady 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—More orders 
have come through for cold finished 
bars from automotive industries and 
other users. Some third quarter con- 
tracts are quietly being renewed and 
the present price of 2.50c is being 
maintained. Operations are unchanged 
at 65 to 70 per cent as backlogs have 
not grown sufficiently to warrant in- 
creasing schedules. Demand still is 
diversified. 

Cleveland, June 15.—Prices of cold- 
finished steel for third quarter have 
been reaffirmed on the basis of 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh. or 2.55c, Cleveland. 





Hoops and Bands 








Hot Flats in Best Demand 
and Mills Are Busy 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1574 


Narrow 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—While narrow 
hoop and band orders are not num- 
erous, the narrow sizes of hot flats 
are in popular demand. Narrow mills 
still keep busy, with operations aver- 
aging in the neighborhood of 70 per 
cent. Quotations are firm at 2.50c. 


Stanworth Tool Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has increased its capital 
from $100,000 to $125,000. 
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Structural Shapes 





Market Tone Improving—Awards and In- 
quiries Numerous and Prices Show More 
Firmness—Chicago Buyers Again Active 





MPROVEMENT 

] market is noted this week. Awards 
quiries continue numerous 

for light tonnages. Chicago 


week. 
most of 


this 


for the 


Chicago, June 15.—Thirty thousand 
tons of structurals for Chicago alone 
will be placed this week if expecta- 
tions of fabricators are realized. Pend- 
ing business has developed a spurt, 
after several weeks of quietness, due 
in part to settlement of building trade 
labor difficulties. The aggressiveness 
of the leading fabricator makes sharp 
competition for independents, the 
placing of 6900 tons of steel for the 
Builders’ building being typical. Inde- 
pendent fabricators support an interest 
which is helping to finance the struc- 
ture, but the leading fabricator—a 
nonmember—received the award at a 
figure said to be low by $5 per ton. 
Erected prices are said not to have 
been affected materially by the new 
level of 2.10c, Chicago, for large busi- 
ness in beams and 2.20c for small. 

Boston, June 15.—Structural activity 
holds up well throughout New Eng- 
land. Fabricating shops are booked 
60 days ahead. Erection prices have 
advanced. A fair volume of small 
tonnage work is in sight. Plain ma- 
terial has advanced from 1.85c to 
1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

New York, June 15.—Structural ac- 
tivity in the Metropolitan district so 
far this month has been at a better 
rate than in May, which including 
bridge work as well as buildings, was 
the best this year. Current activity 
is featured by a substantial volume of 
bridgework. One of the heaviest bridge 
awards is that of the Pennsylvania 
involving approximately 3300 tons. A 
leading price development is the an- 
nouncement of a $2 advance on plain 
material by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., effective today. On the new 
basis the company is quoting shapes 
at the equivalent of 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
for quantities in excess of 100 tons 
and 2.10c, Pittsburgh, for lesser lots. 

Philadelphia, June 15.—Heavy sell- 
ing of structural shapes was noted 
last week. The business usually went 
at 1.80c to 1.90c Pittsburgh, or equiv- 
alent, with lower done in some cases. 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—Conditions re- 
garding bids filed upon structural 
steel work remain extremely keen 
competitive. A gradual strengthening 
process seems to be forming and get- 
ting under way. Some of the fabri- 
cators now operating 70 to 80 per 
cent are not so anxious for tonnage 
and their bids accordingly are higher. 
Mill prices are firm at 1.90c to 2.00c 
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in the tone of the structural 


although mostly 
is becoming more 
active, with 30,000 tons expected to be placed 
A betterment in prices is responsible 
improvement. 
have advanced prices to an equivalent of 2.00c 


and in- 


only. 


Several mills 
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with more talk about making the 
2.00c level firm for third quarter con- 
tracts. 


Cleveland, June 15.—Structural steel 
sales fail to improve materially. Small 
lot inquiries are in better volume, but 
large projects continue few. Plain 
material prices have been advanced 
$2 a ton to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, 
Cleveland, for third quarter delivery, 
with $2 per ton higher asked on 100 
tons or more. Most fabricators, how- 
ever, have taken advantage of the sev- 
eral weeks in which this was predict- 
ed and: have covered their third quar- 
ter needs at 1.90c. Fabricated quota- 
tions have reflected the increase and 
have stiffened somewhat. 
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Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this week......................... . 28,757 
Awards last week........................6 35,787 
Awards two weeks ago................ 23,534 


Awards this week in 1925....... .- 45,102 
Average weekly awards, May.... 38,357 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 28,806 
Total awards to date, 1925........ 793,854 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 691,299 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 











6800 tons, power plant for New York Steam 
Co., First avenue and Thirty-fifth street, 
New York, erection to Post & McCord, fabri- 
cation to American Bridge Co. 

$325 tons, for the Pennsylvania railroad of 
which 1800 tons went to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., 1275 tons to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co., and 250 tons to the Argonia Bridge Co. 

2300 tons, McCarty apartments, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

2200 tons, bridgework for the Southern rail- 
way, of which 1600 tons went to the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. and 600 tons to 
the American Bridge Co. 

1700 tons, two buildings for the Viscos Corp., 
Nitro, W. Va., to the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. through the Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1625 tons, left 335-353 West Thirty-fifth street, 
New York, to A. E. Norton Inc.; this order 
previously was noted as involving 250 tons. 

900 tons, bridge work for the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Fordham, N. Y., to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

850 tons, bank building, 
Trust Co., Toledo, O., 
Bridge Co. 

800 tons, 16-story loft, West Thirty-eighth 
street, New York, to the Paterson Bridge Co. 

750 tons, building for the Tannin Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

700 tons, various deck plate and through plate 


Savings & 
American 


Security 
to the 
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Pittsburgh for 100-ton lots or heavier, and 2.10c 
for smaller quantities. 
hem Steel Co., Jones & Laughlan Steel Corp. are 
holding to the new levels. 
business up to Aug. 31, mills covering for 60 days 
Fabricators. also seem to be reflecting the 
mill firmness, although at Chicago the leading 
interest recently was $5 a ton under the market. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Bethle- 


This price is to apply on 


girder spans and riveted truss 
Missouri Pacific railroad, to 
Bridge Co. 

625 tons, apartment, Park avenue, New York, 
to the Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

580 tons, garage and plant addition, Boston 
Elevated railway, Somerville, Mass., to Bos- 
ton Bridge Works. General contract to 
Simpson Bros. Corp., Boston. 

500 tons, Masonic temple, Trenton, N. J., to 
the American Bridge Co. 

500 tons, plant addition for the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to the Mce- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons, Brooklyn Bureau of Charity, Brook- 
zee N. Y., to the Hedden Iron Construction 
te) 


spans for 
American 


475 tons, bridgework for the Erie railroad, of 
which 200 tons went to the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., 175 tons to the Phoenix Bridge Co., 
and 100 tons to the American Bridge Co. 

400 tons, church in Minneapolis, to Crown 


350 tons, St. Gabriel school, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., to the Easton Structural Steel Co. 
350 tons, addition to plant of Bourne-Fuller 
Co., Cleveland, through H. K. Ferguson Co. 
engineer, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
830 tons, job for unstated interest at Seattle, 

to Wallace Equipment Co. 

250 tons, gates and guides for Salt River 
Valley Water Users association, Mesa, Ariz., 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. and Wiscon- 
sin Bridge & Iron Co. 

200 tons building for the N. O’Neil Supply 
Co., 4617 Flushing avenue, Queens, Kio 
to the American Bridge Co.; the Walter 
Kidde Co., general contractor. 

200 tons, ferry slip for Santa Fe railroad, 
Oakland, Calif., to Moore Drydock Co. 
200 tons, through riveted truss span over 
Delaware river near Perry, Kans., for Union 

Pacific railroad, to unstated fabricator. 


175 tons, bridges for the Rutland railroad, 
to an independent fabricator. 

175 tons, apartment, Chestnut and Leaven- 
worth streets, San Francisco, to Central 
Iron works. 

165 tons, building at Buffalo, for General 
Electric Co., through H. K. Ferguson Co., 


Cleveland, engineer, to Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Iron Works. 

150 tons, miscellaneous small jobs in the 
Pittsburgh territory, to the Guibert Steel Co. 

150 tons, Kilkerry hotel, Ninth street, Pitts- 
burgh, to the J. E. Moss Iron Works. 

150 tons, apartment building, 390 Beacon street, 
Boston, to independent fabricator. 

150 tons, power house for the American Gas 
& Electric Co., New York, to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

107 ~=‘tons, 54-56 Court 
the Joseph 

Construction 


office construction, 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Gaydica Iron Works; Canstal 
Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, building for International Nickel Co., 
at Huntington, W. Va., through H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, engineer, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. 

100 tons, bridge for Great Northern railroad 
to Wallace Equipment Co. 

100 tons, Waterman garage, Hyde Park, Mass., 
to Palmer Steel Co. 

75 to 100 tons, repairs for McKinney Steel Co., 
Cleveland, to Forest City Structural Steel 
Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





3000 tons, Medical Arts building, Wabash and 
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Lake _ streets, Chicago; Thompson-Starrett 
Co., 104 South Michigan avenue, contractors, 
D. H. Burnham & Co., 160 North LaSalle 
St., architect; steel bids due June 18. 

2400 tons, 20-story hotel, Powell and Sutter 
streets, San Francisco; bids about July 15. 

1800 tons, power station for the Ohio River 
Edison Co., Toronto, O.; pending. 

2700 tons, Scottish Rite temple, Oakland, Calif. ; 
Chas. W. Heyer Jr. low bidder on general 


Contract. 

1500 tons, Loew’s theater, Pittsburgh; bids 
closed June 9. 

1400 tons, 18-story loft for a realty company 
at 150 West Twenty-sixth street, New York; 
pending. 

3350 tons, Medico-Chirurgical building, Phila- 


delphia; plans revised. 

1300 tons, 18-story office building for Fred T. 
Ley, 7 East Forty-fourth street, New York; 
pending. 

1200 tons, Pythian hotel for the Montgomery 
Hotel Co., Youngstown, O.; bids taken un- 
til June 30. 

1200 tons, municipal highway bridge, Provi- 


dence, R. I.; bids asked. 

2100 tons, Pittsburgh Insurance Exchange 
building, Pittsburgh; new bids asked on re- 
vised design. 

1000 tons, office building for the Utica Gas 
& Electric Co., Utica, N. Y.; bids asked. 
1000 tons, motor parking project, New York, 

pending. 

3000 tons, community apartment, Lake and 


Madison streets, Oakland, Calif.; bids will 
be taken soon. 

1000 tons, pier No. 11, Honolulu; bids rejected 
and new specifications will be prepared. 

1000 tons, additions to Y. M. C. A. hotel, 
Chicago, Berlin & Swern, 19 South La 
Salle street, architect; contractors’ bids due 


June 26. 


1000 tons, two bridges for Northern Pacific 
railroad: pending. 
1000 tons, aggregate of three structures in 


Los Angeles; pending. 


1000 tons, auditorium hotel, East Sixth street 


and St. Clair, Cleveland; pending. 

700 tons, bridges for the Southern railway; 
bids asked. 

700 tons, administration and laboratory build- 
ings, Wright Aero Corp., Dayton, O.; bids 
close June 21. 

700 tons, loft for W. I. Hohauser, 11 West 


Thirtieth street, New York; pending. 

600 tons, athletic buildings, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I.; being refigured. 

600 tons, hotel at Joliet, Ill.; pending. 

502 tons, bridge, Sandpoint, Idaho; bids in. 

500 tons, three schools, Cleveland; pending. 

600 tons, physicians building, Franklin street 
Oakland, Calif.; general contract to Thebo 
Starr & Anderton. Steel contract not yet 
let. 

500 tons, dormitory, Vassar, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., pending; this was previously noted 
as involving 250 tons. 

500 tons, bridge at Newport, Idaho; pending. 

425 tons, building for the East Liberty Bowling 
association, Pittsburgh; award delayed await- 
ing financing. 

400 tons, Clairton, Pa., high school; bids close 
June 21. 

800 tons, athletic buildings, Williams college, 
Williamstown, Mass.; preliminary bids in. 
300 tons, South Shore theater, Seventy-fifth 
and Kingston streets, Chicago, Z. Erol Smith, 
305 East Fifty-fifth street, architect; con- 

tractors’ bids due this week. 

250 tons, bars and shapes, third precinct po- 
lice station, Cleveland; bids in. 

250 tons, addition to loft building, Market and 
McAllister streets, San Francisco; bids being 
received. 

205 tons, baby hospital, Oakland, Calif.; Pa- 
cific Coast Engineering Co. low bidder. 

200 tons, bridges for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad; pending. 

200 tons, building for I. Kalt, 36 Court 
street, to be erected at Livingston street 
and Hanover place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids 
asked; building, involving 1800 tons, was 
previously planned for this plot by other 
interests, but this project has been aban- 
doned. 

200 tons, river-rail terminal, Cincinnati River- 
Rail Terminal Transfer Co., Cincinnati; 
general contract awarded to J. & F. Harig, 


Cincinnati contractors. 

200 tons, bridges for the Pennsylvania railroad ; 
pending. 

175 tons, Y. M. C. A., Honolulu, T. I.; 
bids being received. 

175 tons, Mack Motor Co. garage, Alliston, 


Mass ; bids in. 
150 tons, state highway bridge, New Jersey; 


pending. 

150 tons, bridge No. 8, Lowrie’s Run road, 
Allegheny county; bids close June 16. 

150 tons, addition to the Swedish Home for 
the Aged, Sixtieth street and Seventeenth 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids asked. 


120 tons, monkey house for Lincoln park, 
Chicago; bids being received by Lincoln 
Park board of commissioners, Lincoln Park, 
Chicago. 

110 tons, 


recitation halls, University of New 





Hampshire, Durham, N. H.; bids in. 
100 tons, drawbridge, King Island cut, 
ton, Calif.; bids in July 6. 
100 tons, Church of the Savior, Cleveland; bids 
in. 


Stock- 








Concrete Bars 


Railroad Viaduct to Take 
8000 Tons—Inquiries Still 
Numerous—Prices Firm 








inquiry for the Pennsylvania railroad viaduct at Philadelphia 


Pe tsaciey tee: new business in the concrete bar market is the 


taking 8000 tons. 
but inquiries continue numerous. 
ness continues noticeable 
is beginning to diminish. 


REINFORCING 


Philadelphia, June 15.—The largest 
concrete bar inquiry to appear in this 
market for a long time involves 8000 
tons for a Pennsylvania railroad via- 
duct. Small lot activity continues high 
and inquiries are in good volume. 


Boston, June 15.—Concrete bar 
prices for mill delivery have advanced 
and awards although small are in bet- 


BAR 


ter volume. Warehouse sales are 
bringing from 2.90c to 3.10c. 
Pittsburgh, June 15.—Awards in 


concrete bars this week involved rela- 
tively small tonnages. Several in- 
quiries are before fabricators involv- 
ing 100 to 150 tons each. The mill 
price is unchanged at 2.00c. 

Buffalo, June 15.—While reinforcing 
bar sales have dropped off slightly 
mills have a good forward tonnage 
on their books and are not taking 
small lots for mill shipment at the 
2.265ce price. Stock shipment lots are 
held at 2.75c. 

Cleveland, June 15.—Concrete bar 
activity in the past week has shown 
added impetus. Sellers in this dis- 
trict say the market is better now 
than any time this year. Inquiries 
and awards continue mostly in small 
lots, but total tonnage placed is im- 
proving. New billet bars continue 
2.19¢c Cleveland or 2.00c Pittsburgh, 
although 1.90c tonnage has not dis- 
appeared entirely. Rail steel is 
steady at 1.80c to 1.90c mill, and new 
billet bars from stock are quoted 
2.60c Youngstown to 3.00c Cleveland. 

Chicago, June 15.—Reinforcing bar 
warehouses look to the settlement of 
building labor difficulties to improve 
June awards materially. Probably 
5000 tons of bars is involved in jobs 


Eee 
Awards Compared » 

Tons 
Awards this week...............c.sescee . 2,756 
Awards last weekk.............c.ccccooses .. 10,500 
Awards two weeks ago................. 1,399 
Awards this week in 1925.......... 6,309 
Average weekly awards, May.... 6,839 
Average weekly awards, 1926.... 5,769 


Total awards to date, 1925........161,808 
Total awards to date, 1926........135,456 
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Awards generally are lighter than recently 
Prices,are steady although weak- 
in several centers. 


Roadwork buying 


PRICES, PAGE 1574 


which have been expected to go ahead 
the past few days but which have been 
delayed. Warehouses have contracted 
for third quarter bars on a basis com- 
paring favorably with third quarter 
tonnage of 1925. The price especially 
for billet bars, continues none too firm 
and a range of 2.50c to 2.60c, Chi- 
cago, covers some recent business. 
Rail steel bars are quoted at 1.90c 
to 2.00c, Chicago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











450 tons, warehouse for Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co., Baltimore, to Dietrich Bros. for 


fabrication, as previously announced. Plain 
material previously reported awarded Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 

375 tons, medical college, Albany, N. Y., to 


E. A. Tucker Co. 

340 tons, Parker house superstructure, Boston, 
to Barker Steel Co. 

800 tons, Charles Dickens, William 
Hopper and Oliver Hazard Perry 
Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

250 tons, additional subway work in 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Hanger, general contractors. 

250 tons, river and rail terminals, Helena, Ark., 
to Laclede Steel Co. 


Rainey 
schools, 


New 
Mason & 


200 tons, Gerst Paeking Co. building, St. 
Louis, to Laclede Steel Co. 
200 tons, garage, Brookline, Mass., to Joseph 


T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

200 tons, Stoney Brook sewer, Boston, to Mor- 
rison & Stevenson. 

150 tons, dye works building, Philadelphia, 
through Penn Steel Service Co. to independ- 
ent fabricator. 

150 tons, roadwork in Westchester county, New 
York, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

141 tons, Ill Supply Co. building, Queensboro, 
Long Island, N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co. 
100 tons, intake crib at Crawford avenue 
power station of Commonwealth Edison Co., 

Chicago, to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, foundations for Brooklyn Union Gas 

Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Edward T. Ed- 


wards. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














8000 tons, Pennsylvania railroad viaduct, West 
Philadelphia, Pa.; pending. 

1800 tons, subway for New York; Corson Con- 
struction Co. general contractor. 

1200 tons, Maltz warehouse, New York; White 
Construction Co. general contractor. 

900 tons, King Charlton building, New York; 
Turner Construction Co. general contractor. 

450 tons, Kozelka warehouse, Chicago; Samuel 
N. Crowen, 10 South LaSalle street, Chicago, 
architect. 

400 tons, building for government at Wright 
field, Dayton, O.; pending. 

300 tons, University of Pennsylvania gym- 
nasium, Philadelphia; Henry E. Baton award- 
ed general contract. 

200 tons, Loew’s theater, Pittsburgh; bids in. 

160 tons, bridge, Sandpoint, Idaho; bids in. 
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of Market Sectio 








Rails, Cars 





More Rail Inquiries Appear at 
Chicago—Car and Locomotive 
Buying Less Active 








Southern features the 


| ee for 10,000 tons of rails each by the Great Northern 
and 


has placed 


dered. Car and locomotive 


usually large week. 
stock car bodies. 


railroad market. 
12,000 tons in addition to 20,000 tons recently or- 
activity 
Freight car awards include 300 tank and 500 
An advance in the light rail price is expected. 


Southern Pacific 


has slackened after an un- 
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Chicago, June 15.—Both the Great 
Northern and Southern railroads are 
inquiring for 10,000 tons of rails plus 
fastenings. The Southern Pacific has 


placed an additional 12,000 tons of 
rails with the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
making its recent business approxi- 


mately 22,000 tons to Bethlehem and 
10,000 tons to Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.The 2500 tons of tie plates which 
the Great Northern will place probably 
will come to makers in this territory. 
One maker of tie plates now is quot- 
ing a flat 2.35c. None of the western 
roads has yet announced a well de- 
fined third quarter car program but 
carbuilders here entertain hopes of 
large inquiry shortly. The North 
American Car Co. has placed 300 tank 
cars with the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
the Chicago & North Western 500 
stock car bodies with the Illinois Car 
& Mfg. Co. 


Boston, June 15.—Buying of miscel- 
laneous railway material continues ac- 
tive. Frog and switch tonnage to 
date this year far exceeds that for the 
same period in 1925. 

Philadelphia, June 15.—Light rails 
now are being quoted $34 Pittsburgh 
for new billet rails by all makers, but 
there is not much demand to test the 
strength of the quotations. 


New York, June 15—Following the 
substantial buying of last week when 
more than 3500 cars were placed, the 
car market has slumped off materially, 





with few large orders or inquiries. 
Locomotive buying also has_ slowed 
up following the active business of 
a week ago. 


Washington, June 8.—An American 
maker has been successful in obtain- 
ing the contract for 10,000 tons of 
rails for the Heilungking provincial 
railway which were purchased through 
the South Manchuria railway, states 
a cable to the department of commerce 
from Trade Commissioner G. C. How- 
ard, Shanghai. In the May 27 issue 
award of 6000 tons through 
Mitsui & Co. to the United States 
Steel Corp. was announced. The mar- 
ket for iron and steel in Shanghai is 
quiet with a fair demand for gal- 
vanized sheets and tin plate. 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—More activity 
is noted in light rails. Orders from 
the Fairmont, W. Va., district are 
particularly prominent since coal min- 
ing activity there appears to be 
spreading out due to the receipt of 
some lake coal contracts. Reports are 
in circulation that an advance is pend- 
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ing from the $34 price at which 
recent light rail business has been 
taken. Makers accordingly are more 
disinclined to meet competition lower 
than that level. 

Large orders in tie plates and 
spikes still lag. One or two railroads 
are expected soon to close upon their 
requirements for tie plates and spikes. 





ORDERS PLACED 











Carnegie Steel Co., eight dump ears, to the 
Clark Car Co. 

Central Vermont, 2 gas-electric coaches, to 
J. G. Brill Co. and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

Chicago & North Western, 500 stock car 
bodies, to Illinois Car & Mfg. Co., and 25 
caboose underframes to Bettendorf Car Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 200 under- 
frames, to the Bettendorf Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, two bag- 
gage and mail cars, to the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


n 





Lehigh Valley, 4 gas-electric coaches, to J, G. 
Brill Co. and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Cc 


o. 

Michigan Alkali Co., 16 air dump cars, to the 
Western Wheel Scraper Co. 

North American Car Co., 300 tank cars, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Pennsylvania, 2 gas-electric coaches, to J. G. 
Brill Co. and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 

Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co., 800 
coal mine cars; 600 to the Irwin Mine Car 
Co., and 200 to the Lorain Steel Co., instead 
of Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co. as an- 
nounced last week. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, four 
baggage gasoline-electric rail 
J. G. Brill Co. 


passenger and 
ears, to the 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Al Pacifico, Costa Rica, two locomotives, to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Chicago & North Western, one oil-electric lo- 
comotive, to the American Locomotive Co., 
the General Electric Co., and the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. 





ORDERS PENDING 








Central of New Jersey, 800 freight cars; in- 
guiry reported out. 

Chicago Short Line, 20 gondolas and 20 gon- 
dola bodies; pending. 

Delaware & Hudson, 900 box cars; pending. 

Fruit Growers Express, 1200 underframes; ex- 
pected to close June 17. 

Ira Hill & Co., 25 mine cars; pending. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown, four locomo- 


tives; contemplated. 


Taking of testimony in the federal 
trade commission’s action against the 
Aluminum Co. of America will be 
resumed in the federal court house, 
Pittsburgh, June 21, the commission 
announces. 





Wire 





Third Quarter Bookings at Un- 
changed Price—Freight 
Cause Shading 


Rates 





contracting for third quarter and renewal of jobber contracts 


Ea SS of the market for wire and nails is shown by 


ing is for prompt delivery as_ stocks 


for that delivery for the same price as second quarter. Buy- 
are low. Inequalities in 
Pro- 


freight rates is causing some price shading in certain areas. 


duction is unchanged. 
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Chicago, June 15.—Rush shipment, 
indicating low stocks and fair con- 
sumption, is specified on practically 
all orders for wire and wire products. 
Demand for jobbing lines is fair, con- 
sidering that the peak of spring de- 
mand is past, and the outlook is for 
a better July than last year. Less 
contraction was evidenced the past 
few days in specifications for manu- 
facturing lines. On a tonnage basis 
the year is ahead of 1925. Consid- 
ering. that demand is sufficient for 
only 55 to 60 per cent operations at 
the mills, prices are firm at 2.55c, 
Chicago or western mill, for plain 
wire and 2.70c for wire nails, also base 
Western mill. 

Boston, June 15.—The recent flurry 
in nails was short-lived and _ sales 
again are dull. Wire also is moving 
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slowly with the price unchanged at 
2.65c Worcester. 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—Wire products 
makers are proceeding with the book- 
ing of third quarter contracts on 
manufacturers’ wire with the base 
price 2.50c unchanged. Some expiring 
60-day jobber contracts likewise are 
being renewed and the base prices are 
firm. The matter of freight rate 
equalization still confronts sellers of 
nails into territories reached by Ohio 
river manufacturers. Specifications 
against contracts are better this week 
than last and new bookings are heavi- 
er than during the recent wave of 
cautious buying. Wire mill operations 
still are in the neighborhood of 50 
or 55 per cent but a continuance of 
the present buying rate will be fol- 
lowed by a higher average. 















KIO Market Section & 








Nonterrous Metals 


Prices Rise Rapidly as Market Strengthens 
with Larger Buying—Attribute Revival to 
Confidence in Business Situation 





Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper—— Spot ad 

Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Inget 

delivered delivered’ refinery Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
June 9 13.85 14.00 13.4214 59.50 7.70 7.55 7.10 27.00 10.25 35.00 
June 10 13.8714 14.00 13.42% 59.50 7.80 7.65 7.10 27.00 10.12% 35.00 
June 11 13.9214 14.00 13.42% 60.3714 8.00 7.80 7.15 27.00 10.00 35.00 
June 14 14.00 14.12% 13.55 61.50 8.121% 7.871% 7.25 27.00 10.12% 35.00 
June 15 14.00 14.12% 13.50 61.25 8.25 8.00 7.25 27.00 10.50 35.00 





EW YORK, June 15.—Buying 
N of nonferrous metals increased 

considerably during the past 

week and prices have gone up 
accordingly all along the line in pig 
and ingot metals. In products, more 
activity is reported but higher prices 
have not yet resulted. 

The more active buying seems to 
be due in part to more confidence 
in the business situation at large, 
both in this country and abroad. In 
England the coal strike has bothered 
business but in the world metal mar- 
kets that influence has been offset 
by better news from Germany and 
remarkable holding up of business in 
this country for the summer. 


Copper—Business was active at 
14.00c delivered Connecticut and the 
usual %-cent higher in ‘the Middle 
West, after considerable amounts had 
sold on the way up from 13.80c ten 
days ago. European buyers as well 
as domestic users were active. The 
fact that the Copper Export Trading 
Co., the association of American and 
European producers, will soon become 
active is a factor in the present mar- 
ket. Statistically the market con- 
tinues strong, as stocks at the end 
of May totaled 69,369 tons of re- 
fined metal, or about 3300 less than 
a month ago, and have seldom been 
lower. Stocks of blister copper in- 
creased by a larger figure, but mostly 
due to special circumstances, so that 
output and use appear to be well 
balanced. Refineries are hard pressed 
for June shipments. 


Zinc—Stocks of zinc increased near- 
ly 4000 tons in May but that fact 
has not prevented the market from 
going to 7.25c East St. Louis on prime 
western. The fact that domestic ship- 
ments were larger than in April and 
broke all records for May was signi- 
ficant as showing how business holds 
up. This sum was 45,701 tons, while 
stocks were 29,934. The number of re- 
torts was cut so that it appeared 
June output might shrink a little. 
Sales are mostly for nearby, with a 
tendency toward a premium on fu- 
tures. The ore market is strong. 

Tin—This metal has gone up sur- 
prisingly in the past few days. The 
premium on spot was cut to 1 cent 
and then increased slightly on Mon- 
day as spot appeared limited and well 
held. The trade is talking about a 


tighter position in the month-end stat- 
istics with June business good. 
Lead—The heavy metal has gone 
up rapidly with wide demand and 
smelters hardly able to accept all or- 





ders for as rapid shipment as _ indi- 
cated. However, the trade always 
appears able on these occasions to ad- 
just itself to less than what is asked 
without suffering. The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. today ad- 
vanced prices 15 points to 8.15c New 
York. 

Aluminum—Prices are steady and 
shipments are holding up well. 


Car Loadings Heavier 


Washington June 15.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended 
May 29 totaled 1,081,164 cars, this 
being the third consecutive week that 
loading of revenue freight has been 
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Mill Products 





Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
High brass ...... 18.87% 
COT, THOS POUNCE nrcccesecccecesececnacencece 22.50 
Zine, (100-pound base)  ........csceeee 1. 


Lead full sheets (cut %c¢ more) 12.25 to 12.75 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 























gage 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

High brass 23.50 

Copper 24.25 
RODS 

High brass (round % to 24-inch) 16.62% 

Naval brass 19.87% 
WIRE 

Capper, CTE MGB oc ccsescecssecscoscsesses 16.00 

High brass 19.3744 

Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 

IE ccncusdesvidsxteseranpessatvecccungoeises 8.75 to 9.00 

Chicago 9.00 

eS eS a a eae 8.75 to 9.00 

HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

Chicago sicaclapulebsiaiatalaeidnanieobeiite 7.50 to 17.75 

SS ee ee eer 7.00 to 7.25 
ZINC 

DO I rcs idat ntanveions 4.25 

CHOWTIR — cesvniniccscteinns 4.25 to 4.50 





HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 11.50 to 11.75 


CARR. cccsscnsineccnnctdinoncatnrsteintpencbtacioente 10.50 to 11.00 
CUTE disctnccenesckisindineinesinsbcnedearinten 10.50 to 10.75 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
Wear TONE. | icctceeitvcbtmresseetncnune 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CeenR:  cintcisiiieralananiitiad 7.00 to 7.25 
LIGHT COPPER 
WR IE, chic cvcsesiacdbassnivesnvnsratiasedds 9.50 to 9.75 
CEI icakeacectacidspnaebecciniciecnsciennani ee 9.25 to 9.50 
CORE ccstucerstacipaetntecicnnninnne 9.25 to 9.50 
LIGHT BRASS 
I i ccisccucpncashadpenieciiaiapnae tannins 7.00 to 7.25 
CRED. dasccrinasncrcisuersitatotcemapnaiasasnns 6.00 to 6.25 
ALUMINUM 
RII scinavncccisnqecunvieceassrccenemipentions 20.00 to 21.00 
Borings, Cleveland  ........scccsscseeseee 12.00 to 13.00 
MUI spcntiicaicecptagindthapatsn eieaaneanaleaainccap saakenan 17.00 to 18.00 


Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 .. .. 24.00 to 24.50 
5 = 75 


Brass ingot, &85-5-5-5 11.76 
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in excess of 1,000,000 cars and is the 
heaviest loading ever reported during 
any one week at this season of the 
year, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the car service division 
of the American Railway association. 

Ore loading totaled 66,715 cars, an 
increase of 4428 cars over the preced- 
ing week. Coal loading totaled 177,600 
cars, an increase of 12,388 cars above 
the week before. Coke loading totaled 
11,790 cars. 








Coke By-Products 

















Distillates Firm—Shipments Equal to 
Output—Sulphate Dull 


New York, June 15.—With  ship- 
ments keeping pace with production, 
the market on distillates continues 
firm. Prices on motor fuel have been 
advanced from 24 cents to 25 cents, 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 











Spot Contract 
SINGS BIE © iniiieninincnsnniniiviiiaiioe Of ae 
90 per cent benzol ............0 | ae 
Polaal cusses a | .dibeinins 
Solvent naphtha ........cccccce-ccceeee 0.85 (nominal) 
Commercial! Xylol  .........c0sesee 0.86 (nominal) 
Phenol 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
flakes 0.0614 to 0.07 
Naphthalene 
balls 0.0714 to 0.08 





Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia 2.52% 


Ce ee ee ce UT ULL LLL CULL LLL 


but this has had no effect on dis- 
tillates. Quotations on pure and 90 
per cent benzols are holding at 25 
cents, works, in tanks and 30 cents 
in drums; solvent naphtha and toluol 
and 35 cents in tanks and 40 cents 
in drums, and commercial xylol at 
386 cents in tanks and 41 cents in 
drums. 

Pending buyine by the fertilizer 
manufacturers, the prospects in sul- 
phate of ammonia are for continued 
dullness. Export buving is negligible 
and the inquiry is far from promis- 
ing. Prices are nominally unchanged 
at $2.50 to $2.55, port, in double 
bags, for export and $2.50 to $2.55, 
delivered, for domestic. 

Naphthalene is listless, with prices 
prevailing at around 6% to 7 cents, 
works for flakes, and 7% to 8% 
cents for balls. 
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Machinery 





| Tool Exposition Attracts Attention in East 
—June Sales Appear Better Than in May— 
Few Large Orders Pending 








ACHINERY interest 


the 


Railway association. 


New York, June 15.—With the rail- 
way convention and machine tool ex- 
hibit under way at Atlantic City, 
many in the trade have been away 
from their offices during the past few 


days. As a result, the local market 
assumes rather a quiet aspect. Re- 
ports from Atlantic City, however, 


indicate that considerable business is 
being consummated there, although no 
outstanding orders are noted. Among 
railroad contracts recently placed is 
the list for the Illinois Central, in- 
cluding a double-head frame slotter, 
a car wheel lathe, 36-inch x 12-foot en- 
gine lathe, a 96-inch, 800-ton wheel 
press, one 1500-pound steam ham- 
mer, and two 1100-pound steam ham- 
mers. This business went to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., which has 
also booked two axle lathes for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road. The American Locomotive Co. 
has issued a list for several machines. 
The Seaboard Air Line has closed 


on a 200 to 400-ton combination 
mounting and demounting wheel 
press; one 30-inch x 14-foot geared 


head engine lathe, one 18-inch x 8-foot 
geared-head engine lathe and two 44- 
inch vertical boring mills, placed with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

The Texas Co. purchased from the 
same interest six engine lathes, nine 
grinders and six drilling machines for 
installation on board its various ships. 
The board of education, Hartford, 
Conn., is inquiring for 10 or 15 metal- 
working machines and eight or ten 
woodworking machines for one of its 
high schools. A_ substantial list of 
metal and woodworking equipment for 
a high school at Irvington, N. J., 
previously noted, is still pending. 

Boston, June 15.—While sales of 
machine tools are still quiet, inquiry 
shows some improvement and __ tool 
builders in the district report better 
incoming orders. Boston & Albany 
railroad has closed on 26 or 27 tools 
against its list of 30 odd. Several 
tools are called for re-equipping 
the plant of the former A. F. Way 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass., is building a plant 
addition and soon will be in the mar- 
ket for tools and equipment. Used 
tools have been moving slowly from 
dealers’ stock on account of many 
recent auction sales. Considerable in- 
terest centers in the sale of a large 
number of tools at the Northway Mo- 
tors Corp. plant, Natick, Mass., next 
week. 

Pittsburgh, June 15.—As far as ac- 
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in the 
the past week was pretty well centered in 
exposition held at Atlantic City 
conjunction with the convention of the American 
It is reported that numerous 
sales were made at the show and that numerous 
other sales will be closed shortly. 
ment, railroad buying seems to be the most prom- 


East during inent, 


in 


For the mo- the year. 


tual orders for machine tools, cranes, 
etc., in this territory last week are 
concerned, activity apparently reached 
a low ebb. A,number of single sales 
were made, such as a 6-foot radial 
drill for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa., together with 
one or two other items including a 
motor-driven pipe-threading machine 
and two heavy duty grinders to other 
users, but nothing has been done on 
the large Johnstown, Pa., trade high 
school list. The only known list ex- 
pected to come out within the next 
week or two is that of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. for third 
quarter. The feature of the crane 
market is a number of new inquiries, 
concerning which details are with- 
held, and the important thing about 
them is that several are for large 
capacity cranes. 


Chicago, June 15.—The machine tool 
market continues to show a fair ac- 
tivity, chiefly sustained by railroad 
buying. The past few days has seen 
a cessation of this latter activity, 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Thirteen electric overhead cranes for Atlantic 
Coast Line shops near Tampa, Fla., to 
Shaw Crane Works; specifications call for 
two 100-ton, two 15-ton, five 10-ton and four 
8-ton cranes. 

Six overhead cranes including handpower and 
electric for International Paper Co., New 
York, for installation in Canada, reported 
placed with Morris Co. Ltd. 

Two 20-ton brick handling cranes for New 
York Central railroad; to McMyler-Inter- 
state Co. 

Two storage battery electric cranes for New 
York Rapid Transit Co., reported awarded 
to Elwell-Parker Electric Co.; overhead 
crane also placed with unnamed builder. 
Reports of placing of a list of 24 cranes 
lacks offcial confirmation. 

Among single awards were: 15-ton electric 
overhead crane for Clark Bros., Olean, N. Y., 
to Harnischfeger Corp.; 25-ton electric loco- 
motive crane for Emmett B. Simpson Co. Inc., 
Queens, L. for operation at Flushing, 
L. I., to Brown Hoisting Machinery Co.; 10- 
ton crawler locomotive. crane for M. C. 
Duguid Corp., New York, for Georgian Man- 
ganese Co., Ltd., Russia, to McMyler Inter- 


state Co.; 30-ton locomotive crane _ for 
Florida Gravel Co., to American Hoist & 
Derrick Co.; 25-ton overhead electric crane 


with 5-ton auxiliary for Hyde Park Foundry 
& Machine Co., Hyde Park, Pa., to Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. 








| CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Two locomotive cranes for Lackawanna rail- 
road; pending. Erroneously reported last 
week as placed with Industrial Works. 
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largely because 
scattered and.for the most part are for only one 
or two machines. 
to be better than in May, although below April. 
If the activity continues throughout the month, 
the total will be 
Used equipment is enjoying fair de- 
mand except where many auctions have been held. 


industrial sales are well 


Tht first half of June appears 


better than the average for 


railroad purchasing agents attending 
the convention of railway supply 
manufacturers at Atlantic City. May 
closed for most machinery houses 
better than in 1925 and in some cases 
over the 1926 average thus far, but 
below April, 1926, as a month. June 
has opened below the May average. 
Few new inquiries have developed re- 
cently, especially from _ industrials. 
Some dealers here believe that the 
vacation period slump already is mak- 
ing itself felt. Chicago & Northwest- 
ern railroad has a small list out call- 
ing for a car wheel borer, a 42-inch 
standard drill press and a boring mill. 
An inquiry for a few tools also has 
developed for the Waukesha, Wis., 
high school. Deliveries are fair and 
prices firm for the small and medium 
lines of equipment, although makers 
of heavy tools report weakness. Few 
crane sales are noted. 


Cleveland, June 15.—The early part 
of June has proved to be a much 
more satisfactory month than May 
for machine tool and equipment deal- 
ers in this district. No large orders 
are in sight, but small business is 
being closed in sufficient volume to 
make a fair showing. Sales in prac- 
tically all cases are for one and two 
tools at a time. Except for The 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Dodge Bros. and 
Buick Motor Car Co., little purchasing 
is being done by the automobile indus- 
try. Several orders from the Chevro- 
let company are expected _ shortly. 
Used equipment is moving fairly well. 


Weekly Imports Lighter 


Philadelphia, June 15.—Following 
are the importations of iron and steel 
at this port for the week ended June 
12: 670 tons pig iron, Netherlands; 
1235 tons pig iron, Germany; 50 tons 
steel bars, Germany; 142 tons steel 
bars, Sweden; and 106 tons structural 
steel, Belgium. 


Navy Plate Award Made 


Washington, June 15.—John § Hill, 
bidding on behalf of the Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
awarded the contract by the bureau 
of supplies and accounts, navy de- 
partment, for furnishing 520 tons of 
black medium steel plate for blister 
shell and floor plates for the NEw 
YorkK at 2.38c per pound f.o.b. Nor- 
folk navy yard. 
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Warehouse 


Demand Continues at High Level With 
Building Materials Active—Price Firmness 
Reflects Mill Advances 








EMAND is holding up surpris- 

ingly well in most districts, 

June sales equaling or better- 

ing those of May. Increases in 
mill prices are reflected in the ware- 
house market in additional firmness. 
Sheets continue the only product on 
which prices are weak. 

Jobbing demand in the New York 
metropolitan district continues brisk, 
with particular activity noted in 
shapes. Among the larger orders, 
was one of 25 tons of I-beams. Some 
jobbers assert business the past two 
weeks has been at the highest rate 
this year. Sheets are the only weak 
spot in prices. 

Philadelphia jobbers are surprised at 
maintenance of demand, surpassing all 
expectations for this season. Prices 


Representative Pittsburgh ware- 
housemen report that as single price 
levels as quoted are being firmly ad- 
hered to. This condition possibly is 
generated by the steady demand that 
has prevailed since it has been more 
steady from month to month this year 
than ever before. Tonnage booked 
monthly since Jan. 1 has not varied 
more than 200 to 300 tons up or down. 
So many buyers are operating with 
low stocks that they have had to 
make more calls upon warehouses for 
material to be delivered promptly due 
to the limited quantity buying that 
they are indulging in. 

Cleveland jobbers are booking .a 
good quantity of orders, totals run- 
ning slightly behind May in most 
cases. Prices are firm and no shad- 


Sheet sales are better but prices still 
are easy. 

Demand for structural products fea- 
tures the warehouse situation at De- 
troit. Record construction activities 
is resulting in a strong demand for 
structurals. 

June activities in the Chicago mar- 
ket excel those for the same period 
in 1925 and equal the first two weeks 
of May, 1926. During the past week 
cold-rolled bars have been exception- 
ally active reflecting business in auto 
accessories. 

June to date has witnessed a fair 
improvement in demand at St. Louis. 
The first seasonable weather of the 
year has resulted in a marked impetus 
to outdoor work which in turn is re- 
flected in heavier buying of materials 






















































are firm in the ranges as quoted. ing on regular business is noted. used in such activities. 
Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh _........... 3.00c a ae eee 5.50c Philadelphia .. 4.00c 
Boston mer 8.265¢ POTtland ....cccecosoce 8,10c St. Louis 4.60c Pittsburgh 3.60c 
Miffaln. oc... 8.80c San Francisco 3.30c St. Paul 4.35c Portland _....... 5.00c* 
Chicago 8.00¢ aga step inaneuaiee eo RIOR eucchiceanneseminge 5.16¢ - pane 
Sani : . Louis .25¢ attle 
oon —— i Pont 3.35¢ NO. 28 GALVANIZEDSHEETS & pay! 
Detroit 8.15¢ TUMEE  cescsssecervescicose 4.16c Boston 6.25c¢ ye 
Ft. Worth ......... 3.90¢ Buffalo 5.60c *Rounds only. 
Los Angeles ........ 8.20c sce ee 5.25¢ COLD B 
New York 3.24¢ ee, seseeseeseee eens eg nae oy x sae “ “ema ag STRIP 
YOLK nssssesseees ffalo ..... ; aaa aes echani.. 4th tei 
ce Oe a 8.10e Detroit... 5.50¢ 500 Ib. lots ... 6.15¢ 
win... 3.00c Cincinnati ; 3.40c Ft. Worth 6.25c Buffalo _ 6.85c 
a cole aodaye 3.80c Cleveland, %4-inch Los Angeles (corr. Chicago 6.25 
“9 3.25¢ and thicker .... 3.00¢ > oe 6.00¢ Cincinnati 1.16¢ 
3.15¢ Cleveland, 3/16- New York ......... 5.35¢ to 5.50¢ Cleveland, over 
3.25¢ inch . 8.225¢ Philadelphia ........ 5.65¢ 500 Ib. lots ..... 5.95 
Tulsa 4.06c Detroit 3.25¢ Portland — .reccccssere 6.256 =» DetrOit. —enaceccscecscsse 6.20e 
: Detroit, 8/ 3.45c San Francisco 6.00c New York ............ 6.25¢ 
Ft. Worth. .......... 4.50c ee 6.50¢ Philadelphia __...... 6.25¢ 
Boston 3.265c Los Angeles .... B.20C St. LOUIS .ccecsseees 5.70¢ = Pittsburgh _ ........ 6.80¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ New York (sheared es ee 5.60¢ 
Chicago 3.00¢ and universal).. 8.34¢ ci ia Sane te 6.81c FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Cincinnati 3.30c New York (floor) 5.25¢ New York duty paid 
Detroit 8.15¢ Philadelphia _...... 2.75c to 3.00c B Swedish hollow 
Fu Worth 3:90c Philadelphia, 3/16- MD sescenssnennahnnta 4.015c drill pt 1 16.08¢ 
Sie Saale 8.24c ane 2.85c to 8.15¢ Buffalo ..... oe geet ie . 
Philadelphia 3.00c to 3.20c Pittabarsh aces es ssesvenseeenees — aver a iron bars ate 
—e oe ‘ ortlan .25¢ DBC _ FOUMT erereeeeeeseenes le 
pm o — jan ae 3. 80c Cleveland 8.65¢ Flats and squares 7.We 
sv eaeS “ ° RUE AD - sestseasseconscens 8.25¢ CETOIL w.esersersercerers -80c 
REINFORCING BARS es ER | sckniss 3.25¢ Ft. Worth ws. 4.65c Biase Teen wean New 
Boston sescvesesssssess 8.265¢ to 8.50c = St. Paul seccsscersnees 8.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.05¢ York City Stands 
y Standard Steel 
a Se 3.80c SEMEL. sneccsudeaionationns 4.16¢ pod Pein eceiennen — er Pipe 
i , billet .... 2.50¢ to 2.60c hiladelphia_........ -15¢ -90¢ 
eeaene rail steel 1.90c to 2.00c NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Pittsburgh .......... 3.60c WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cineinnati .. 3.30¢ SHEETS Portland seveeveaneeees 4.25¢ Gal- 
Cleveland .. 2.60c to 3.00c Boston 3/16-inch 8.915c San Francisco 4.15c ; Black vanized 
Detroit .. 8.15¢ POEEMAD. cossccexnioisvceny 3.80¢ SOREEIO  sarececrcsesecee 4.25¢ -inch butt ...... —28 +21 
Ft. Worth 3.75¢ Chicago ...... 8.50¢ Se eee 8.90¢ to %-inch 
Los Angeies, C.L. 8.05¢ Cincinnati . 3.60c pee eee ees 4.71¢c DUtt — esscssssscrssere —36 —8 
Los Angeles, L. Cleveland 3.15¢ HOOPS %-inch batt .... —46 —-29 
aes Ae oe 3.30c Detroit ....... 8.65¢ Boston 5.60 %-inch  butt...... —6bl —87 
New York. ........ 2.95c to 3.15c Los Angeles ........ 3.75¢ Buffalo sececaeeenvecncecs ime 1 to 38-inch 
Philadelphia ......... 8.15¢ New York .......... 3.89¢ aa 4 l5e DUtE anreescorcssceee —53 —s39 
Pittsburgh .......... 2.50¢ to 2.60¢ Portland  csscsseseeee 4.25¢  Clovelan Speers R650 0 ineh lap... —4@ —22 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia ....... 3.50¢ at 43 c 2% to 6-inc 
iy piissdniiacseiesines 8.85¢ San Francisco .... — New York seceeeenccenee a. , ~. — —85 
s ‘ L Seattle a ic ’ , Snerecoocese . an ine ap pow oat 
“a. —, in 3.80c St. Louis 3.60c Se rae a soto 4.00c to 4.25¢ 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
DORN | cities 3.25¢ St. Paul a. oo 8.60¢ 11 and 12-ineh 
TE seseciainemeneie 4.06c Tulsa 4.560 | Se" Paul” a Gl ashen —31 —12 
Youngstown es... 2.50c to 2.60c NO 28 BLACK SHEETS PRU. cceccescrone .40c 
COLD FINISHED 8TE a a oo 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL Boston 5.25¢ EL Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo 4.45¢ Rounds Flats Black vanized 
ee 8.3865¢ Chicago 4.10¢ and and % to %-inch 
Buffalo 3.40c Cincinnati ............ 4.55c hexagons squares butt —rsccsree +44% +78% 
Chen shins 3.10e Cleveland _............ 8.85¢ BORGON  scesescees ~ 4.05c 4.55¢ %-inch butt —4 +19 
Cincinnati 3.40¢ | an 4.25¢ Buffalo sanntilaniten 3.90c 4.45c %-inch butt ... —1l +9 
Cleveland 3.00¢ ae: een 5.50c Chicago sesseneeseee 3.60¢ 4.10c 1 to 1%-inch 
Detroit — a.rcccsoceresees 3.25c¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.75c Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ OIE. wsunansass —14 + 6 
Ft. Worth ........... 4.50c New YOrk orcs 4.35c to 4.50¢ Cleveland ...... 8.90c 4.40c 2-inch lap ........ —5 +14 
Los Angeles ........ $.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.45¢ Detroit -- 8.85¢ 4.35¢ 2%-inch lap —9 + 6 
New York .......... 8.34¢ Portland sssesesse 5.25¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* __........ 8 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia _...... 2.70c to 3.00c San Francisco .. 4.75¢ New York ...... 4.00¢ 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 8 +16 
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Coast Buying Is Slower 


Sales Confined to Small Lots and Inquiry Is 
Not Heavy—Prices Are Firm 


Air Mail)—During the past 

week activity in Pacific Coast 
markets has slowed considerably and 
sales were confined, for the most vart, 
to small, unimportant lots. Considerable 
interest is being displayed in the fab- 
rication of the East Bay municipal 
utility district pipe line at the plant 


Ss" FRANCISCO, June 12.—(By 


of the Steel Tank & Pipe Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. This project in- 
volves 90 miles of 63 to 65- 
inch electric welded pipe line, the 


plate material ranging from % to 
7/16-inch in thickness. Production 
has now reached over 1000 feet per 
day and the pipe has passed tests 
beyond specifications demanded by the 
district. There seems to be no ques- 
tion now about the of elec- 
trically welded pipe. in some 
reflecting and 
advances noted in 


kets. 


success 

Prices 
the firmness 
large eastern mar- 


lines are 


Pig Iron and Coke 

Sales of pig iron have involved re- 
latively small lots and as far as can 
be ascertained no large inquiries are 
before the trade. About 500 tons of 
India iron arrived in San Francisco 
during the week to apply against con- 
tracts at $25 a ton, c.i.f. duty paid. It 
is understood that one importer is of- 
fering 600 tons of India iron which 
is now in the port of San Francisco. 
No action has yet been taken by the 
Southern Pacific Co. on its inquiry 
for 500 tons of foundry coke. Prices 
on English coke have been withdrawn 
due to the strike. German by-product 
coke is being quoted at $11.50 to $12 


a ton. Prices on pig iron remain 
unchanged from those quoted last 
week and are as follows: 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


wnt 


SAN: MMIII” - uc cnscinnanniiatlonnnnditendoeticonnsenee $26.00 to 27.00 
I a nteatctaechantiaiiniale 26.00 to 27.00 
"English (2.75 to 38.25 sil.) ........ 25.00 
ERR SIRE RE ee fee 23.50 
MIEN ~~ Glassiasencenuansiinnpegimunnennscanenpenss 22.00 
*Indian 25.00 
(nga Ta TE RESTS RIES. 22.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 


Me 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar sales involved lots of 
less than 100 tons. A number of 
projects are up for figures including 
380 tons for a viaduct in Los Angeles, 
650 tons for a bridge across the Los 
Angeles river and 850 tons for an 
addition to the Montgomery Ward Co. 
plant in Oakland. Demand for mer- 
chant bar material is by no means 
active. 

A firmer tone is noted in the plate 
market and 2.25¢c c.if. now appears 


wii 
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to be the minimum. Awards this week 
totaled 400 tons and included 300 tons 
for a standpipe in Seattle, awarded 
to the Puget Sound Machinery Depot 
and 100 tons for a pumping plant 
for the East Bay pipe line project, 
secured by the Western Pipe & Steel 
Co. No new inquiries have developed 
during the week but pending business 
aggregates over 6000 tons. The Steel 
Tank & Pipe Co. was low bidder on 
the Tacoma pipe line calling for 1500 
tons. 

Structural shape awards totaled a 


little over 600 tons and involved 250 
tons for gates and guides for the 
Salt River Valley Water Users as- 


sociation in Mesa, Ariz., 200 tons for 
a ferry slip for the Santa Fe in 
Oakland, placed with the Moore Dry- 
dock Co., and 175 tons for an apart- 
ment on Chestnut street. San Fran- 
cisco, booked by the Central Iron 
Works. Pending business exceeds 12,- 
000 tons, new inquiries including 2400 
tons for a 20-story hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, 500 tons for a physicians build- 
ing in Oakland and 350 tons for a 
telephone building in Seattle. Prices 
are firm at 2.30c c.if. as a minimum. 


Other Finished Material 


Activity in cast iron pipe has not, 
during the past few weeks, been keen. 
Awards this week did not exceed 400 


tons. Palo Alto, Calif., placed 291 
tons with the American Cast Iron 


Pipe Co. and 80 tons with the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


The Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. se- 
cured 100 tons from Santa Ana and 
will supply foreign material. Pend- 
ing business is in excess of 2200 
tons. New inquiries involve 412 tons 
for Los Angeles and 322 tons for 
Fairfield, Calif. Los Angeles has 
taken no action yet on its inquiry 


for 263 tons of Matheson joint pipe. 

Demand for cold-rolled shafting is 
considered fair, but the bulk of the 
orders and inquiries call for small 
lots. While 2.50c base Pittsburgh ap- 
pears to be the lowest price any ma- 
terial has actually been sold, one 
large consumer reports a price equiv- 
alent to 2.45¢c base. 


Bar Mill Conference Tc 
Resume After July 5 


Youngstown, O., June 15.—The an- 
nual wage conference of the Western 
Bar Iron Manufacturers association 
and the bar iron division of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron Steel 
& Tin Plate Workers will reconvene 
in Atlantic City after July 5 to re- 


sume negotiations for the 1926-1927 
scale. The conference adjourned 
June 5 without reaching an agree- 


ment. Propositions made during the 
negotiations will be discussed in the 
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meantime and both sides hope that 
an agreement will be reached before 
Aug. 1. The men originally asked for 
the abandonment of the sliding scale 
and the substitution of a $15 per ton 
flat rate for boiling iron. Questions 
left unsettled have been referred to 
membership of the Amalgamated as- 
sociation for note, a procedure which 
has not been followed in many years. 


Report German Embassy 
in Tariff Protest 


Washington, June 15.—It is under- 
stood that the German embassy with- 
in the next few days will make rep- 
resentations to the state department 
against a countervailing duty on iron 
and steel products from Germany. 
The controversy over the bounty paid 
on iron and steel products in Ger- 
many, and the imposition of counter- 
vailing duty, is becoming more _ in- 
tense. It is reported that represen- 
tatives of German iron and steel im- 
porters have recently had a confer- 
ence with E. W. Camp, director of 
the customs service, in executive ses- 


sion. While the customs authorities 
will not discuss the matter it is 
understood that the representatives 
of the German importers requested 
that the effective date, June 20, be 
delayed. They contended that no 
bounty is being paid on the raw ma- 
terials by the German association. 


While officials of the customs service 
are not disposed to delay the effec- 
tive date it is possible if the mat- 
ter gets into diplomatic channels the 
date may have to be delayed. 


Steel Barrel Inquiry Up 


Cleveland, June 15.—Inquiries for 
second half requirements have come 
to barrel manufacturers in this dis- 
trict. Total inquiry is estimated at 
100,000 to 200,000 pieces. Specific 
requirements include one of 8000, 
one of 24,000 and one of 50,000 pieces. 
Orders are expected to be closed with- 
in the next week or ten days, ship- 
ment to be spread over second half. 
Demand is noted from Ohio, Middle 
West, and Southwest, including Texas 
oil fields. From 4000 to 5000 tons 
of one pass black sheets and blue an- 





nealed sheets are involved in the 
fabrication of barrels now being 
sought. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad has received the first of seven 
new type electric locomotives being 
furnished by the General Electric Co. 

















Thyssen Steel Works To 
Get American Loan 


American bankers have extended a 
short term loan of $5,000,000 to the 
August Thyssen Iron & Steel Works, 
pending the entry of the company into 
the large German steel combine now 
in the making. The combine will be 
known as the United Steel Work 
Corp. Dillon Read & Co. and the In- 
ternational Bank are the chief par- 
ticipants of the short term loan. 

Bankers announce that plans are 
progressing for the merger. In ad- 
dition to the Thyssen company it will 
include the Rheinelbe Union, the 
Phoenix, and the Rheinstahl companies. 
The consolidation will represent about 
40 per cent of the total iron and 
steel production of Germany and will 
be the second largest manufacturer of 
iron and steel in the world. The cor- 
poration will be headed by Fritz 
Thyssen, as chairman of the board, 
and by Dr. Voegler as associate of 
the late Hugo Stinnes as chairman 
of the executive committee. 


Appoints Committee for 


Chicago Convention 


The Chicago chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating has 
organized its convention committee 
for the eighth annual steel and ma- 
chine tool exposition to be held at 
Municipal pier, Chicago, Sept. 20-24. 
T. B. Purcell, vice president, Peoples 
Gas, Light & Coke Co., is general 
chairman. Other members of the com- 
mittee are as follows: Vice chairman, 
R. G. Guthrie, Peoples Gas, Light & 
Coke Co.; representative of the na- 
tional organization, J. Fletcher Har- 
per, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee; general secretary, Arthur G. 
Henry, Danly Machine Specialties 
Inc.; finance, S. M. Havens, Ingalls- 


Shepard division, Wyman-Gordon Co., 
Harvey, Ill.; men’s’ entertainment, 
W. R. Mau, Vanadium Alloys Steel 
Co.; ladies’ entertainment, E. M. 
Converse, Dearborn Chemical Co.; in- 
formation, W. FE. Williams, Metal 


Lubricants Co.; transportation, H. 
Hardwicke, Atlas Steel Corp.; plant 
inspection, T. E. Barker, Accurate 


Steel Treating Co.; Hotels, P. G. B. 
Morriss, Drake hotel; and exposition, 
E. Von Hambach, Boyle Valve Co. 


Covers Oil Country for 
Tubular Needs 


Pittsburgh, June 15.—The Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of seamless steel tubing, 
is establishing new branch offices at 
Houston, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., in 


charge of J. R. Edwards, Houston. 
To better its service to the Gulf coast 
and Mid-continent oil fields, the com- 
pany has established a pipe storage 
yard at Memphis, Tenn., and will carry 
a stock at Houston. 

The company has for several years 
been manufacturing seamless steel tub- 
ing, casing and drill pipe for oil 
country purposes, up to and including 
6 5/8 inches outside diameter. It is 
now completing the installation of a 
large new Mannesman pilger mill for 
making seamless steel tubing in long 
lengths, up to 12% inches outside 
diameter. This is the first mill of its 
type and size in an American plant, 
and it wiil produce a large volume of 
oil country tubing. 

Mr. Edwards, who will have charge 
of the Houston and Tulsa offices, has 
been with the Pittsburgh Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. for five years and was for- 
merly with the Reading Iron Co. and 
the A. M. Byers Co. 


Tractor Plants Full 


Chicago, June 15.—Tractor plants 
in the Central West are operating prac- 
tically at capacity. The International 
Harvester Co. will shortly have tractor 
production at Moline, Ill., as well as 
at Chicago and Milwaukee. Farm im- 
plement production is slightly under 
the level of last June, for the indus- 
try as a whole, due to the absence of 
such large export business as marked 
last year. 


Pig Iron Market Activity 
Is Broadening 
(Concluded from Page 1575) 


has refused to shade $18.50 valley, 
came in for a good share during the 
last few days. The majority of the 
orders have come from melters in 
Ohio and Indiana, motorcar manufac- 
turers not figuring heavily in the 
buying. One of the largest individual 
contracts noted is that of the Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. for 
around 7000 tons of various grades, 
for Cleveland and Pittsburgh plants. 
The bulk of it went to a Cleveland 
furnace company. Some bids on a 
basis of $18, valley, failed to obtain 
the order. Several sales of 5000 tons 
for third and fourth quarter delivery 
are reported. A Cleveland foundry 
placed 3000 tons with local furnaces. 
A southern Ohio foundry purchased 
1200 tons from lake interests. 

The Cleveland market has eased off 
another 25 cents to $19, base, furnace, 
thus shutting out valley iron at $18, 
base; the new delivered price from 
Cleveland furnaces being $19.50, 
against $19.76 for valley iron delivered 
in Cleveland. 


Cincinnati, June 15.—Approximately 
65,000 tons of pig iron, involving 
northern foundry and malleable, were 
sold in this district in the past week. 
Producers in the [Ironton district 
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shared more liberally in the distribu- 
tion. The Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. bought 22,000 tons of northern 
iron for its Louisville, Ky.. plant from 
four producers. Those in the Ironton 
area booked on the basis of $21.65 
delivered, while a lake furnace took 
a sizable tonnage at $18, furnace. 
The International Harvester Co. closed 
for 400 tons of the same grade for 
its Richmond, Ind., plant, while . the 
Peerless Foundry Co., Cincinnati, pur- 
chased 2000 tons of northern foundry. 
The Louisville & Nashville railroad 
wants 600 tons of northern and 125 
tons of southern charcoal iron, while 
the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, is 
inquirine for 400 tons of northern. 
An inquiry is out from the Ander- 
son Foundry & Machine Co. for 500 
tons of the same grade, and another 
from B. F. Avery & Co., Louisville, 
Ky., for 600 tons. The Belfont Steel 
and Wire Co., Ironton, O., now has 
its Sarah furnace in blast while the 
American Rolling Mill Co. is contem- 
plating banking its second furnace at 
Columbus. Producers of southern iron 
have reduced the quotation to $21, 
Birmingham, for third quarter and 
this applies to both the Tennessee 
and Alabama grades. Northern iron 
is now established at $19, Ironton. 
Production of high phosphorus has 
been started at the Marting Iron & 
Steel Co.’s furnace at Ironton, O. 


Chicago, June 15.—Interest in third 
quarter pig iron is greatly height- 
ened, though not yet attaining the 
proportion of a heavy buying move- 
ment. Melters display increasing dis- 
position to cover quarter  require- 
ments in contrast with second quar- 
ter practice of buying for a month 
only. Spot buying for June delivery 
is waning. Inquiry includes 2500 tons 
of foundry iron for last half for a 
lower Michigan melter, 1000 tons of 
foundry iron for a Michigan furnace 
interest, 1000 tons of foundry for a 
Milwaukee melter, and 1500 and 
1000 tons respectively of No. 1 
foundry iron for Chicago interests. 
Sales include 600 tons of foundry 
iron to a northern Illinois implement 
maker. The market on malleable and 
No. 2 foundry is $21 to $21.50, Chi- 
cago furnace. Less than $21 has been 
done on sales in neutral territory, 
meeting competition. Shipments are 
declining moderately, keeping pace 
with the melt, and furnace stocks 
are gaining slowly. Low phosphorus 
iron is weaker. It is quoted $30 to 
$30.50, delivered. Charcoal furnaces 
are behind in shipments. 

St. Louis, June 15.—More interest 
is manifested in pig iron and though 
sales are particularly heavy, there is 
a better inquiry and buying in quan- 





tit-r is looked for before the end of 
this month. Inquiries approximate 
8000 tons. Steelmakers have been 
feeling out the market. The largest 


individual inquiry reported is from 
an Illinois implement manufacturer 
for 500 to 1000 tons of foundry iron 
for third quarter. A specialty maker 
asks prices on 400 tons, and 250 tons 
is wanted by an Iowa melter. Prices 
are irregular, with the trend easier. 
Northern iron is offered ‘at a price 
figuring back to $21, Chicago. The 
leading local producer continues to 
meet competition from other sections 
and has booked most of the orders 
recently placed. 
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Coal Agreement Fails in Court 


Judge Holds That Baltimore Contract, Supplementing Jacksonville Compact, Is Too 
Indefinite for Enforcement—Refuses Injunction to Union Miners Seek- 


ing To Bar 


ECISION of Judge I. Grant 
D Lazzelle, of the circuit court 
of Monongalia county, W. Va., 
delivered at Morgantown last week 
and denying four injunction suits 
started by union coal miners against 
four coal mining companies, bids fair 
to take its place in American labor 
jurisprudence alongside the Danbury 
Hatters’ case and others which in 
their day more widely known. 
The principle involved in the Mor- 
gantown case seems widely applicable 
to all trade union agreements in that 
it provides wage agreements must 
contain every definite element neces- 
sary to constitute a binding contract 
if either party should find it necessary 
to take it into a court of law. 
Three allegations in the bill of 
complaint filed by four union miners, 
employes of the Cleveland & Mor- 
gantown Coal Co., the Connellsville 
Byproduct Coal Co., the Arkwright 
Coal Co. and the Pursglove Coal Min- 
ing Co., were these, in the effort to 
and enjoin the companies 


were 


restrain 
from: 


1. Operating or attempting to op- 
erate its mines and plants in Monon- 
galia county, W. Va., upon a differ- 
ent .or lower wage scale of mining 
and labor rates than set forth in the 
contract existing between plaintiffs 
and defendants until March 31, 1927. 

2. Employing in and around its 
coal mines or plants any workmen 
not members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, except as pro- 
vided in the contract. 

8. Proceeding to institute and pro- 


secute unlawful entry and detainer 
eases brought by the defendants 
against plaintiffs and those upon 
whose behalf the suit was brought, 


and from in any way interfering with 
the occupancy of dwelling houses now 
occupied by the plaintiffs and those 
upon whose behalf the suit was 
brought. 


Originally the complaint was filed 
on May 7, hearing was had on May 
20 and June 9 was set as the date 
for the decision. On that date Judge 
Lazzelle gave an oral decision, discus- 
sing the issues raised, legal authori- 
ties, ete, for an hour. He devoted 
considerable attention to the bearing 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ suit against the Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers’ association 
of New York, but pointed out in that 
particular case the contract entered 
into between the parties was clear 
and unequivocal. Courts have held for 
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Nonunion Workers and Lower Wage Rates 


many years that contracts that are 
fair, just and equitable shall be en- 
forced. 

The agreement signed at Baltimore 
in April, 1924, to last for three years, 
lacks mutuality and clearness, it was 
pointed out. Many things evidently 
understood between the negotiators 
were not set down in the agreement. 
Nothing in the instrument showed the 
identity of the signers as to their 
relationships with the Monongahela 
Coal association or with the United 
Mine Workers union. None of the 
parties signing the instrument at Bal- 
timore appear as complainants in 
these cases. The Baltimore instrument 
is a mere statement of conditions un- 
der which employment shall be given, 
it was urged by defendants’ at- 
torneys, and the court practically 
agreed with his view. 

As to the claim of the miners 
union that only union men can be em- 
ployed in these mines under the con- 
tract, Judge Lazzelle declared courts 
have recognized fully the right to 
collective bargaining, but he hoped the 
time would never come when two or 
four men can sit down and sell the 
labor of men who never gave them 
that right. Every man, he said, has a 
right to work wherever he pleases, 
for what compensation he pleases 
and to quit work whenever he deems 
it right. He also dismissed the in- 
junction covering the use of the com- 
panies’ houses. He declared finally 
the alleged contract was a “legal curi- 
osity.” The union miners’ attorneys 
say the cases will be appealed. 

The original Jacksonville coal min- 
ing agreement applies to the mines 
embraced in the central competitive 
district including the states of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. The 
Baltimore agreement applies to mines 
in West Virginia, Maryland and other 
states, the two agreements being com- 
plementary. 


Chicago Strike Settled 


Chicago, June 15.—Structural iron 
workers, who struck June 1 for a 
wage increase from $1.37% to $1.50 
per hour and restriction of the em- 
ployment of nonunion workmen under 
the Landis award, have returned. The 
present scale continues in force until 
Oct. 1, after which $1.50 per hour will 
apply until June 1, 1928. Members 
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of the local union rejected the settle- 
ment but national officers compelled its 
acceptance. 


Issues First Sections of 
Sales Manual 


Publication by the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction of the first 
two sections of a sales manual for 
the structural steel industry marks 
the first step in a move to promote 
the sale of structural steel on the 
basis of the service it will render 
rather than on the basis of price 
per pound. 

The new manual is edited by T. A. 
North, formerly associate editor of 
The American Architect and a struc- 
tural engineer of wide practical ex- 


perience. It contains constructive 
comparisons between’ the _ service 
rendered by steel and competitive 
products, and marshalls the salient 


points in favor of steel construction. 

The manual will be published in 
more than 100 sections to be issued 
at regular intervals. In addition to 
covering the production of structural 
steel and the art of salesmanship, it 
takes up in detail the considerations 
which influence the engineer, architect, 
contractor, realtor, and owner. 

The first section deals with the 
need, purpose, plan and scope of the 
sales manual, and the second section 
with the use of signs, and the in- 
stitute’s seal and slogan. 


Navy Awards Ship Bids 


Washington, June 15.— Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been awarded the contract by the 
navy department for furnishing the 
Mare Island Navy Yard with 665,500 
pounds of 48 x 120 inch black flat 
soft sheet steel at $25,163.14. Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., will furnish 
149,050 pounds of black, medium, hull 
plate steel at $3,702.34 and the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. will fur- 
nish 90,900 pounds of black, medium, 
hull plate steel at $1,528.10. Enter- 
prise Galvanized Co. will furnish 9310 
pounds of medium, galvanized, hull 
steel at $404.99. The Ryerson com- 
pany will furnish also 12,240 pounds 
of black, medium steel plates at 
$289.48. Bids for these items were re- 
ceived on June 1. 














British InstituteSurveysOutput 


President at Spring Meeting Says World’s Steel Demand Must Increase 30,000,000 
to Absorb Idle Capacity and Added American Production—Report 
on Heterogeneity of Ingots Features Technical Papers 


meeting of the British Iron and Steel institute 

had been postponed owing to the general strike, 

a large attendance was present at the opening ses- 
sion on Thursday, June 3. No direct allusions were 
made to the coal crisis and its effects on the iron and 
steel industries, but the presidential address was 
mainly centered on the prospects of these industries 
in Great Britain and the relation of British steel pro- 
duction with that of the United States and the con- 
tinent of Europe. At the institute dinner in the 
evening, the president alluded to the strong ties 
uniting iron and steelmakers of Great Britain and 
Sweden, where the summer meeting will be held. 
The session began with the reading of the report 


WN ineeting of the Brit the fact that the spring 


members were elected at the opening of the meet- 
ing. The chair was then taken by the new presi- 
dent, Sir William Peter Rylands, managing director 
of Rylands Bros., Ltd., wire and wire rope manufac- 
turers of Warrington. This year the bessemer medal 
was presented to Sir Hugh Bell, past president. In 
handing the medal, Sir William Peter Rylands al- 
luded to Sir Hugh Bell’s father, Sir Lowthian Bell, 
who was the first bessemer medallist in 1874, and 
said how much the iron and steel industry owes 
to them both. 

The remainder of the first was devoted to the 
address of the president, a report on the heterogeneity 
of steel ingots, and several technical papers. The 
second session, held June 4, included an interesting 











of the council. 


stitute on Dec. 31, 1925, was 2022. 


The total membership of the in- 


Sixty-four new 


discussion on coal blending and a number of papers 
on the metallurgy of steel. 


NormalSteelOutputShouldBel00,000,000Tons 


N HIS. address as_ president, 
I Sir William Peter Rylands stated 

that in his opinion the manufac- 
ture of steel with the special object 
of submitting it to some process of 
cold-working has been practiced but 
to a small extent in Great Britain, 
and that prior to the war it was the 
experience of wire manufacturers that 
for the particular purpose of wire- 
drawing certain steels which could 
be bought from the continent pre- 
sented qualities superior to the prod- 
ucts of British steelworks. Follow- 
ing this line of thought, the subject 
of his address was a comparison of 
the production of steel in Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and the Con- 
tinent of Europe since the beginning 
of the steel age, about the year 1885, 
to the present day. A chart was 
submitted setting out four curves, 
one representing the total of the 
world’s production of steel, and the 
other three the respective annual pro- 
ductions of the United States, the 
continent of Europe and Great Brit- 
ain. It was pointed out that had the 
normal development of the world not 
been interrupted by the great war, 
today’s world production of steel would 
exceed 100,000,000 tons per annum. 
The curves show very definitely the 
similarity of the total production of 
the United States and the Continent 
of Europe during the pre-war period, 
while the failure of Great Britain to 
maintain her position in relation to 
United States and the conti- 


the 


nent in later years is plainly visible. 

The author pointed out that the 
production of the United States in 
1925 exceeded the highest level 
reached before the war by over 10,- 
000,000 tons, and he said that to ab- 
sorb this increase and to occupy the 
idle European plant and provide for 
a normal increment in the steel re- 
quirement of the United States there 
must be an increase in the world’s 
demand of at least 30,000,000 tons, 
corresponding to 10 years increment 
at the rate of increase experienced 
prior to the war. The author em- 
phasized the fact that while the 
world’s demand, the production of 
the United States and the production 
on the Continent showed during the 
years 1924 and 1925 a marked im- 
provement, the production of Great 
Britain steadily fell. Already before 
the war the British steel industry had 
to meet keen competition from the 
continent and the United States, ex- 
cept in certain special lines and cer- 
tain special qualities with the assis- 
tance of special conditions; all this 
in spite of the fact that Great Brit- 
ain was the cradle of steel industry. 


Price Touches Bottom 


Following the year 1885 to 1887, 
when the price of Middlesbrough iron 
reached the lowest figure ever record- 
ed, two important factors developed 
both in the United States and on the 
continent; the first was the definite 
adoption by the United States and 
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Germany of a tariff policy designed 
to protect the home market; the sec- 
ond was the development of a high 
degree of internal organization of 
the trade in both those countries. 
Without laying stress on the desira- 
bility of an import duty, the author 
said that there can be no doubt that 
the development of steel. production 
in America was closely associated with 
the internal organization of the in- 
dustry, and similar conditions per- 
tained in Germany. The author sug- 
gested that organization of the in- 
dustry in Great Britain would be a 
means of enabling the country to 
regain in world markets the position 
to which Britain is entitled. 

As a last reflection the author 
alluded to the fact that in spite of 
improvements in technic, the real costs 
of coal and pig iron had greatly in- 
creased, and that to all outward ap- 
pearances this tendency must con- 
tinue, and that the real cost of steel 
in Great Britain, with the exhaustion 
of home supplies of ore and the in- 
evitable increase in the cost of coal, 
would steadily rise. In view of these 
facts it is likely that other parts 
of the world more favorably sit- 
uated regarding ore and steel will en- 
joy an increasing economic advantage. 

An interesting and lengthy discus- 
sion followed the “Report on _ the 
Heterogeneity of Steel Ingots.” This 
report is the result of the researches 
of a subcommittee formed at the 
request of Dr. Hatfield for the pur- 
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pose of studying the problems of 
inclusions in steel and of the hetero- 


geneity of steel ingots. The report 
was presented by Dr. Hatfield of 
the Brown-Firth Research Labora- 


tories, chairman of the subcommittee 
and J. H. S. Dickenson of Messrs. 
Vickers, Ltd., vice chairman. 

The authors stated that it has long 


been generally understood that as 
the mass of an ingot is increased 
the heterogeneity becomes more ac- 


centuated, and one of the objects of 
the subcommittee has been to give 

more quantitative expression to the 
of heterogeneity which may 
be reasonably expected. It is known 
that the intensity of segregation in- 
creases with the size of the ingot. 
The report states that all steel in- 
eots without exception show a prin- 
shrinkage cavity called 
region of columnar cry- 
stals which have grown from the 
outer surface to varying distances in- 
central axis; zones 


degree 


cipal axial 


“pipe”; a 


ward toward the 


of segregation which occur in dis- 
tinct and characteristic forms; and 
minor but often very small shrink- 


age cavities along the central axis 
below the upper one, usually accom- 
panied by segregate. 

ingots were examined. In 
most cases a complete section of 
these ingots was made and etched, 
the etched surfaces of the ingot sec- 
tions having then been photographed. 


Sixteen 


Advantages of 


HE second session on June 4 

i opened with the presentation of 

a paper by David Brownlie, of 
London, entitled “Coal Blending—A 
Review of General Principles as Ap- 
plied Both to High and Low-Tempera- 
ture Carbonization.” 

Edgar C. Evans, of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturers, whose work was quoted by 
the author of the paper, emphasized 
the advantages of blending to the iron 
and steel industries. He said that no 
general rules could be advised, each 
seam of coal having to be treated on 
its own merits. 

H. M. Ridge, of London, laid par- 
ticular stress on the interest of low- 
temperature carbonization and said 
that when the process is generally ac- 
cepted the price of coke would ulti- 
mately drop. He urged the council of 
the Iron and Steel institute to form a 
subcommittee to investigate the ques- 
tion of low-temperature carbonization. 
Professor Harbord, vice president of 
the institute, emphasized the particu- 
lar economic conditions of Great Brit- 
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Besides this method of investigation, 
a large number of samples were 
drilled in various parts of the sec- 
tions in order to obtain the chemical 
analysis. The results of these inves- 
tigations were shown by photographs 
of the etchings, and tables and dia- 
grams showing analyses. 

The discussion was opened by Pro- 
fessor Laniter, chairman of the No. 5 
committee on behalf of which the in- 
vestigations were conducted. The 
speaker stated that although the in- 
gots which were chosen for conducting 
the research work were not specially 
made for the purpose, they were man- 
ufactured by firms which have had 
long experience in this direction, and 
consequently the ingots were carefully 
prepared. 


Defects Are Exaggerated 


The speaker pointed to the impor- 
tance of segregation and ghost lines, 
but said that these defects are exag- 
gerated in sulphur prints such as 
those which were used to disclose the 
results. He alluded to a statement 
in the report to the effect that “as 
the rate of cooling falls, the time 
occupied in passing through the freez- 
ing range increases and the variations 
in composition become more marked.” 

Pointing to the fact that the authors 
of the report registered greater seg- 
regation of sulphur than of mangan- 
ese the speaker said that in his opin- 


Coal Blending 


ain where blending methods are diffi- 
cult to employ. He stated that, on 
the other hand, this country enjoys 
a large quantity of good coking coal 
and that improvements should be 
looked for in the actual coking process 
of this coal. He added that at pres- 
ent there are hardly any low-tempera- 
ture carbonization processes which are 
commercial. 

In the afternoon the first paper read 
was “The Hardness of Carbon Steels 
at High Temperatures” by Ian G. 
Slater and T. Henry Turner, of the 
University of Birmingham. A. R. 
Page, of Birmingham, presented a pa- 
per on “The Hardening and Temper- 
ing of High-Speed Steel.” 

Time did not permit of the reading 
and discussion of the following papers: 
“The Effects of Arsenic on Steel,” by 
Alan E. Cameron and George B. Wa- 
terhouse, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; “The Specific Re- 
sistance and Thermo-electromotive Po- 
tential of Some Steels Differing Only 
in Carbon Content,” by E. D. Camp- 
bell and H. W. Mohr, of Ann Arbor, 
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ion sulphur and manganese do not 
segregate together. Sir Robert Had- 
field emphasized the fact that all the 
research work embodied in the report 
has been done in co-operation with 
private manufacturers, without any 
government aid. In discussing the re- 
port, the speaker stated that not 


enough attention is paid to the sound- 


ness of the steel going into the ingot. 

Sir William Ellis, chairman of John 
Brown & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, said the 
report would be valuable to the me- 
chanical engineers of whose institute 
he is the president. He stated that 
the heterogeneity of ingots could be 
corrected to a certain extent by com- 
pression, and that this is practised 
by certain firms.’ However, this meth- 
od can only be applied to ingots which 
do not exceed a certain weight, as, for 
instance, in the case of a 100-ton in- 
got the size of the compressor would 
render its use impracticable. 

Three other papers on the day’s pro- 
gram were: “A Note on the Distribu- 
tion of Silicates in Steel Ingots,” by 
J. H. S. Dickenson, Vickers, Ltd.; 
“Ghost Lines and Banded Structure 
of Rolled and Forged Mild Steels,” by 
J. H. Whiteley, South Durham Steel & 
Iron Co., Ltd.; “Magnetic Changes in 
Iron and Steel Below 400 Degrees 
Cent.,” by W. H. Dearden, Royal 
School of Mines, London, and C. Bene- 
dicks, Metallographic Institute of 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Are Discussed 


Mich.; “The Ratio of the Tensile 
Strength of Steel to the Brinell Hard- 
ness Number,” by R. H. Greaves and 
J. A. Jones, of the research depart- 
ment, Woolwich; “Deformation Lines 
in Large and Small Crystals of Fer- 
rite,” by Hugh O’Neill, of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester; “On the Rela- 
tion Between the Lattice-Constant and 
the Density of Iron-Nickel Alloys,” 
by Atomi Osawa, of Japan; “The Es- 
timation of Phosphorus in Steels Con- 
taining Tungsten,” by T. E. Rooney 
and L. M. Clark of the National 
Physical Laboratory. 


Changes Basic Standard 


New York, June 15.—A new speci- 
fication for basic iron which recently 
has been put out by one of the im- 
rortant eastern consuming interests. 
It follows: Silicon .95 to 1.35; phos- 
phorus .35 maximum; sulphur .035 
maximum; manganese 1.25 maximum; 
copper .20 maximum; chromium .08 
maximum; nickel .075 maximum. 












eet Competition Intelligently 


Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers in Annual Convention at Chi- 
cago Displays Broad Minded Attitude in Application of Electric Power 
to Steel Industry—Electrical Equipment Displayed 


ASE of control, economical mill operations, in- 
creased power per unit of cost, utilization of 
waste heat—these are some of the reasons for 
electrification of iron, steel and metal-working plants 
in the past decade. All of these production factors 
were discussed at the twenty-second annual conven- 


at the general session Thursday morning, when 
modern broad-minded, intelligent methods of meeting 
competition were revealed. Although the association 
confines itself particularly to topics dealing with 
electricity and its industrial applications, this session 
entertained a paper on a recently developed reversing 





tion of the Association of Iron 
7-11. 


bustion and safety divisions. 


steel and metalworking plants 

in this country can be traced 
directly to the necessity for stimulat- 
ing low-priced demand to match war- 
developed capacities Many of the 
production economies for which our 
steelworks today are noted came about 
largely through installation of highly 
efficient and modern electrical equip- 
ment of all kinds. One of the chief 
keys to cheaper mill operations, ac- 
cording to O. Needham and David C. 


[Eee scale electrification of iron, 


and Steel Electrical 
Engineers held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 
Some 600 members, guests and manufacturers 
attended the various sessions of the 


Perhaps the most interesting discussion took place 


electrical com- A formal 


uniflow engine in operation on a blooming mill. 
discussion proved of considerable value, in respect to 
the merits of steam versus electric drive for mills. 

reception 


The 


was held Thursday evening. 


On Friday morning an inspection trip was made to the 


Hershberger, engineering department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., was brought 
out in their paper on “Economies of 
Steel Plant Railroad Electrification.” 
Mr. Needham compared the advantages 
of the 250-volt, third-rail type electric 
locomotive with the diesel oil-electric 
and steam locomotives for use in steel 
plants. .Comparative tables of oper- 
ating and investment cost presented 


showed the third-rail type to be op- 
erated at greater saving on investment. 








Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. 


Electrification Gains Through Its Efficiency 


In general, it was claimed that the 
straight electric locomotive is the 
most economical transportation for 
steel plant yards, with the oil-elec- 
tric type second in point of operating 
economy and return on investment. 
The electric locomotive was recom- 
mended for all new steel plants be- 
cause of its service availability, close 
control and general performance. 

A second and similar paper deal- 
ing with “Yard Switching and Mill 
Transportation,” by W. P. Potter, 











ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY TRUCKS PERFORM AN IMPORTANT SERVICE IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. THE LOCOMO- 
TIVE TYPE ABOVE DEMONSTRATES HOW SHEET STEEL CAN BE HANDLED 
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chief engineer, railway department, 
and G. H. Shapter, engineer, Gener- 
al Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
was presented at this meeting. Mr. 
Potter stressed the requirements of 
switching equipment and the import- 
ance of the availability factor, stating 
that in practice the electric locomo- 
tive usually can be considered the 
equivalent of two steam locomotives. 
The reasons justifying consideration 
of power other than steam are: Expe- 
diting switching, more hours available 
for service, fewer locomotives needed, 
lower maintenance, reduction of fuel 
cost and smoke elimination. A com- 


parison of oil electric with steam, 


preceded by a general luncheon Mon- 
day noon, followed by a meeting under 
auspices of the safety division of the 
association. Dr. W. D. Fisk, chief 
surgeon, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, called upon 25 years of ex- 
perience in offering his views on the 
physical qualifications of electric over- 
head crane operators. Chief among 
the points suggested for examination 
were age, physical heredity, person- 
al habits and condition, economic 
status, blood pressure and, above all, 
vision and hearing. He recommended 
the promotion of men from other de- 
partments rather than employment of 
outsiders, and urged strongly the im- 




















THIS ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED HIGH LIFT CRANE IS 


EQUIPPED WITH A SCALE 


AND IS USED FOR TRANSPORTING STEEL SCRAP TO THE CUPOLA 


gas electric, storage battery, com- 
pressed air and supercharged water 
locomotive was accompanied by lan- 
tern slides, showing actual installa- 
tions in steel plant work. 

In maintaining a smooth flow of 
material. through any manufacturing 
plant, result rather than equipment 
and method are paramount, and it is 
here that the electric industrial trac- 
tor has proven its flexibility, low oper- 
ating cost and adaptability. This was 
brought out in a valuable paper on 
“How Electric Industrial Truck and 
Tractor Equipment Is Effecting Sav- 
ings in the Iron and Steel Industry,” 
by Harold J. Payne, industrial truck 
department, Society for Electrical De- 
velopment Inc., New York. Mr. 
Payne gave detailed facts and cost 
figures based on actual operations of 
electric tractors in many different 
plants, accompanying his paper with 
many stereopticon views of actual jobs. 

Electric transportation day was 
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portance of periodic examination. Dr. 
Fisk stated that 10 or 15 years ago 
broken legs were frequent, but that 
today the International hospital has 
only one such case, due to use of 
safety appliances and safety educa- 
tion and co-operation. 

Charles B. Scott, president, National 
Safety council, Chicago, gave three 
rules for obtaining proper, responsi- 
ble cranemen, namely: Careful selec- 
tion, thorough instruction and close 
supervision. He expressed concern as 
to the difficulty experienced in getting 
safety considered as a particular prob- 
lem, and stated that until safety is 
made a definite and distinct part of 
plant operation it will be impossible 
to get anywhere. 

A. C. Cummins, electrical engineer, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa., 
past president of the association, dis- 
cussed six chief causes for the in- 
crease of serious electrical accidents 
in Pennsylvania during 1925, these be- 
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ing electric shocks, burns, failure of 
electrically-driven machinery, fires and 
explosions caused by electricity, and 
lack of co-operation. In discussing 
co-operation, he declared that the 
safety engineer can decrease appreci- 
ably maintenance costs and produc- 
tion delays by having repairs made in 
early stages. He also urged education 
of the operating personnel so as to 
prevent accidents due to ignorance. 

John Oartel, chief of safety division, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Walter Greenwood, safety engineer, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
also discussed safety. Mr. Green- 
wood named the chief causes of ac- 
cidents and precautions to be observed. 
At this meeting recommendations 
covering rules for safe operation of 
electric overhead traveling cranes were 
offered by Secretary F. W. Cramer 
and accepted with suggested slight al- 
terations. These recommendations 
covered examination, observation and 
duties, of both cabmen and floormen. 


Defends Refractory Service 


That fire brick of today are not 
as good as in the past was denied 
by M. C. Booze, Mellon institute, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
in his paper, “Refractories for Use in 
Steel Plants,” presented at the Wednes- 
day morning session. Mr. Booze gave 
as the two major refractory problems 
in iron and steel furnaces the de- 
velopment of products suitable for 
more severe furnace conditions and 
the procuring of better service from 
ordinary clay and silica brick. Re- 
action from fluxes and spalling are 
the two primary causes of furnace 
failure. Discussing remedies, it was 
pointed out that spalling is due to 
thermal stresses and that the effects of 
cristobalite, quartz and tridymite on 
the brick were considered. Mr. Booze 
traced late developments in refrac- 
tories, stating that tridymite brick no 
doubt would not spall readily but to 
produce such a brick no doubt would 
take five or six weeks time. Chrome 
brick has seen some improvement re- 
cently. It has a large thermal expan- 
sion and little strength but it is 
brittle and apt to spall. Magnesite 
brick now are pure but their cost 
has prevented wide application. Fused 
alumina and mullite still are under 
experiment, but Mr. Booze felt that 
mullite, which is crystalline and rigid 
with no permanent change in volume 
under heat, has the best chance to 
succeed. For blast furnaces he re- 
commended changes in design of pres- 
ent-used brick before condemning 
serviceability. 

Chairman H. C. Siebert declared 
that more refractories are not needed 
but elimination of oxides in the fur- 














nace with the ones we have. Water 
cooling, he said, is not to be recom- 
mended because it does not decrease 
the fuel cost factor in steel plants. 

The second paper, “Open-Hearth 
Roof Construction,” by J. W. Harper, 
combustion engineer, Donner Steel Co., 
Buffalo, told of experiments conducted 
at his plant on a 100-ton furnace 
fired with coke oven gas and tar. 
This furnace was fitted with the sus- 
pended arch roof for the following 
reasons: Standard practice, high 
ratings and_ efficiencies imposing 
strain, relieves individual brick of com- 
pression strain from constant expan- 
sion of roof, greater ease of making 
repairs and no danger of entire roof 
collapsing when one portion fails. 
After 200 heats, a roof flat from front 
to back wall, was installed and taken 
out of service after 247 heats. Full 
data and results are not yet avail- 
able but are expected to show advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the flat roof 
over an ordinary sprung roof, of a 
flat over suspended sprung, and of a 
suspended sprung roof over an or- 
dinary roof. 

A classification of refractories and 
characteristics and other stereopticon 
views were presented by Martin J. 
Conway, combustion engineer, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Steubenville, O. Mr. 
Conway pointed out that the use of 


shapes to give a thin, strong wall and 
gas-tight joints no doubt might be 
incorporated in steel furnace design. 

Some interesting questions were 
asked of refractory makers by E. W. 
Trexler, combustion engineer, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., in 
his paper on “Continuous Bloom and 
Billet Heating Furnaces” at the Johns- 
town, Pa., plant. He asked if the re- 
tractory people could work out a re- 
fractory furnace skid or bottom to 
compare with water-cooled skip pipes 
on the continuous furnace. Mr. 
Trexler stated that water cooling 
often is necessary because of short 
life of refractories, although the sus- 
pended type roof is giving good serv- 
ice on his bloom and billet furnaces. 


Would Modify Roof 


In the discussion which followed 
this paper, W. P. Chandler, special 
engineer, Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh., suggested as a modification of 
the perfectly flat roof, to which some 
object as lacking radiation qualities, 
that the front and back wall have 
a flat roof but with angles at either 
side to offset possible failure. Wil- 
liam B. Trainer, Johns-Manville, Inc., 
Chicago, stated that the question of 
refractories seems more practical than 
scientific. He stated that quite often 
we say a brick has failed when in 





reality the trouble was caused by care- 
lessness or ignorance on the part of 


workmen. Better results can be ob- 
tained by educating and supervising 
the roller and heater properly. 

Among others discussing the paper 
were A. G. Witting, assistant chief 
engineer, Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind., 
and I. A. Nichols, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Clairton, Pa. Mr. Nichols declared 
that it is not that part of the fur- 
nace which gives the greatest heat 
that fails, but the part that gives the 
lowest. Front, side and back walls 
last throughout the furnace life, but 
not the ports. He felt that until 
we can produce a brick which will not 
fuse or flux under iron oxide, we will 
not make steps in getting a proper 
refractory. 

Two further papers were read at 
the Wednesday meeting. F. E. Leahy, 
power engineer, National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, discussed “Gas Producer 
Operation,” and _ presented lantern 
slides of typical recording pressure 
gage charts. Mr. Leahy outlined 
proper steps in operation of gas pro- 
ducers, precautions and regulation, and 
touched also upon the handling of fur- 
naces connected to gas producers. The 
final paper of the day was “Stand- 
ardized Mill Type Motors,” by A. C. 
Cummins, electrical engineer, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa. 


Study Electric and Steam Power for Mill Drive 


ANY a thriving industrial con- 
M cern has gone to the wall by 

trusting too long in the slo- 
gan that “Competition exists only 
when you recognize it.” An illustra- 
tion of present day methods of fair 
competition and broad-minded policies 
of meeting it was brought to light 
at the final session of the convention, 
held Thursday morning. 

Following the reading by M. J. Con- 
way, combustion engineer, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Steubenville, O., of his 
paper on “Results of Tests on Four- 
Cylinder Reversing Uniflow Engine 
Driving a Blooming Mill,” consider- 
able discussion arose as to the merits 
of this new type steam engine as 
compared with electrical power. These 
new additions consisting of a 35-inch 
two-high blooming mill and a 19-inch 
continuous bar mill with auxiliary 
equipment, are unique in that they 
are driven by uniflow steam engines, 
made by the Nordberg Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. With a flow meter in the 


steam line to the engine, the steam 
consumption data compared favorably 
with some of the electrically-driven 
mills, the rate being 317 pounds of 





steam per net ton of steel rolled. 

Discussing this paper, H. C. Siebert, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
stated in the past the only comparison 
of steam versus electric drive has 
considered the old type wasteful 
steam engine. However, the uniflow 
engine is rated at about 16 pounds 
per horsepower, which is one-third that 
of the old type reversing engine and 
even less than the twin flow engine. 
Thus this new engine must be con- 
sidered on an entirely new basis of 
comparison. Both F. O. Shnure, and 
D. M. Patty, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., were of the opinion 
that it is doubtful if steam engines 
would be serously considered by new 
steel plants today. 


Conditions Govern Choice 


If the uniflow engine should be 
capable of effecting economies in steel 
rolling, they felt that in the end 
local conditions will govern whether 
electric or steam power will be used, 
L. A. Umanski, electrical engineer, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., asked where specific economies 
were obtained in the new engine and 
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requested proof as to the accuracy 
of flow meter readings of pulsating 
or fluctuating steam lines. J. M. 
Spitzglass, vice president, Republic 
Flow Meters Co., Chicago, illustrated 
the principle of the flow meter, stating 
that harmonics in a pipe line are 
eliminated by the meter, which re- 
gister square roots of averages rather 
than averages of square roots. 

Mr. Fennell, Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of the un- 
iflow engine under discussion, then 
traced the development and introduc- 
tion of the engine to its first installa- 
tion on bar mills of the Whitaker- 
Glessner Co., Wheeling W. Va., and 
later on the blooming mill of the 
Wheeling Steel Corp. G. E. Stokes, 
chief engineer, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh Pa., re- 


minded that conditions in both the 
steam and electrical fields have 
changed since the war. Today the 


steam turbine requires only 60 per 
cent of what it then used. He pointed 
out that the average central station 
power plant also is using 60 per cent 
of the fuel it consumed before the 
(Concluded on Page 1597) 
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About 80 exhibitors displayed electrical equipment at the exposition of theAssociation of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers at Chicago last week 


Plant Equipment Display Complete 


VER 2000 manufacturers, steel 
QO mill executives and members of 
the Association of Iron and 

Steel Electrical Engineers attended 
the iron and steel exposition held in 
conjunction with the association’s an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, June 7-11. At this exposi- 
tion some 80 exhibitors displayed 
$1,000,000 worth of electrical equip- 
ment, illustrating the development of 
electrification of iron, steel and metal- 
working plants during the past decade. 
Electric motors and auxiliary equip- 
ment are largely responsible for the 
electrification of American steelworks. 
This group was well represented by 
such companies as the General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. and the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Motors shown ranged all the way from 
small tool drivers to large generators 


for use in blooming and bar mills, 
tube and rolling mills and _ similar 
equipment. 


Two interesting exhibits were to be 
found at booths of the Morgan En- 
neering Co. and the Alliance Machine 
Co., both of Alliance, O. These com- 
panies had on exhibition miniature 
hand-operated aluminum models of 
steel mill crane machinery for coal 
handling and transmitting of hot metal 
in the plant. 

One of the features of the exposi- 
tion was the number of perfected con- 
trol devices for all kinds of industrial 
application. At the booth of the Elec- 
tric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
were shown controllers for use on 
bridge and hoist motors of traveling 
cranes, mill tables, charging machines 
and ore bridges. A duplex controller 
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for a ladle crane hoist operated by 
two 90-horsepower motors in parallel 
was shown, and also a 500-horsepower 
automatic compensator operating on 
2300 volts. An electric limit stop and 
various starting switches completed 
the display. 

The Ohio Electric & Controller Co., 
Cleveland, displayed electric elements 
for magnet cranes, while the Clark 


Controller Co., Cleveland, exhibited 
control boxes and devices and an 
electric brake. The Monitor Con- 


troller Co., Baltimore, Md., showed its 
edge-wound resistor made of nickel- 
copper ribbon of a construction per- 
mitting the entire surface to dissipate 
heat. Operated by the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was an induc- 
tive time limit controller, valve power 
unit, electric lifting magnet model 
with coil shield of ribbed manganese 
steel, and a crane limit stop and tube 
drum. Another exhibitor in this field 
was the Square D Co., Detroit. 


Utility Motors Displayed 


Showing the widespread application 
of mill type and standard utility elec- 
tric motors were a number of exhi- 
bitors. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., exhibited several control 
and starting devices, including drum 
controller, direct-current, shunt-type 
motor of 75-horsepower, operating on 
230 volts at 1150 revolutions per min- 
ute, and run through a 3-point master 
switch. A resistance starter for a 50- 
horsepower squirrel-cage motor run- 
ning at 220 volts, and a unit box re- 
sistor, mill-type magnetic time con- 
trol system, and a safety enclosed 
unit, removable truck panel also were 
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displayed at this booth. An electro- 
pneumatic controller driven by two 
275-horsepower motors in parallel for 
operation with a shear featured the ex- 
hibit of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Also 
in operation there was a 230-volt di- 
rect current motor with a magnetic 
brake operated by a standard revers- 
ing switch. 


Other manufacturers of electric mo- 
tor and auxiliary equipment exhibiting 
their products at this exposition were 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
showing a large automatic switch gear 
and steel mill driving equipment; 
Electrical Machinery & Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, with an 87-horsepower con- 
tinuous motor armature built for 440 
volts, 122 amperes, operating at 400 
revolutions per minute; Pittsburgh 
Transformer Co., Pittsburgh, offering 
pressed steel and cast iron tranformer 
cases, and the Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, at whose 
booth was seen a 200-horsepower con- 
tinuous-type motor operating at 230 
volts and 400-8 revolutions per min- 
ute, for use in driving bar shears and 
straighteners. 


Materials handling devices such as 
electrical trucks and tractors and crane 
equipment formed an interesting part 
of the exposition. Two of the most 
attractive exhibits consisted of a num- 
ber of aluminum working. models at 
the booth of the Morgan Engineering 
Co., and the Alliance Machine Co., 
both of Alliance, O. The former ex- 
hibited hand-operated models of a 4- 
girder type ladle crane, an open- 
hearth floor charging machine low 
type, a soaking-pit crane for removing 














and replacing ingots, and a 200-ton 
electric ingot stripper. At the Alli- 
ance company booth were seen ladle 
and ingot handling crane systems in 
miniature, also a working model of an 
electric coal handling system, com- 
plete from dumper to hopper to trans- 
fer car. This company also showed 
models of manipulator for pot ingots, 
a pit type stripper and an inverted 
ingot stripper. 

Two electric industrial tractors were 
on display by’ the Baker-Raulang Co., 
New York, one of them a high life 
tractor of 6000 pounds capacity, oper- 
ated by a self-contained storage bat- 
tery. The locomotive type crane trac- 
tor shown was rated at 3000 pounds 
capacity at a 7-foot elevation, a self- 
contained unit for locomotive and car 
repairs and general handling and 
hoisting plant purposes. 


Bearings Aid Development 


The great development of electrical 
transmission has been closely tied up 
with efficient bearings and housings. 
A number of manufacturers of trans- 
mission equipment were exhibitors at 
the iron and steel exhibition. Among 
these were the following: Bartlett 
Hayward Co., Baltimore, Md.; Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Rollway Bearings Co., Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., and the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. The Bartlett 
Hayward Co. displayed an all-metal 


flexible coupling consisting of two 
generated spur gears meshed in oil 
with internal gears of a floating 
sleeve. 


One of the chief groups of exhibit- 








ors comprised the makers of refrac- 
tories and furnace equipment. Re- 
fractory products were to be seen at 
booths of Johns-Manville Inc., New 
York, the Plibrico Jointless Fire- 
brick Co., Chicago, and the M. H. 
Detrick Co., Chicago. An _ indirect 
coil heating oven, also used for bak- 
ing, japanning and enameling wire 
coils, operated by gas or by electricity 
on a 110-volt or a 220-volt circuit, 
was shown by the Gehnrich Indirect 
Heat Oven Co., Inc., Chicago. This 
oven was of sectional construction, 
with magnesia block insulation feat- 
uring low fuel consumption. Other 
refractory interests represented were 
the Chapman-Stein Furnace Co., Mt. 
Vernon, O., and Harold E. Trent. 


A number of makers of electrical 
supplies were present at the exposi- 
tion, including the Appleton Electric 
Co., Chicago; Benjamin Electric Co., 
Chicago; Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, and the Condit Electrical Mfg. 
Corp., Boston. Storage battery manu- 
facturers included the Edison Storage 
Battery Co., Orange, N. J., and the 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The Mutual Foundry & Machine Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., had in operation a coil 
winding and spreading machine for 
electrical maintenance departments of 
steel works, also a coil spreader elec- 
trically driven. Republic Flow Meters 
Co., Chicago, displayed its meters for 
obtaining economy in steam consump- 
tion. -Among the miscellaneous equip- 
ment exhibitors were a number of 
manufacturers of blowers and air 
purifying systems. Such equipment 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION. 








VALUE OF $1,000,000 
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was shown by the Drying Systems 
Inc., Chicago; the Robinson Ventilating 
Co., Pittsburgh; the National Air Fil- 
ter Co., B. F. Perkins & Son Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., and the I L G 
Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago. 


Meeting Competition 
(Concluded from Page 1595) 


way, and referred to the increasing 
use of electricity in all industries. 
W. P. Chandler, Jr., special en- 
gineer, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
and chairman of the electric heat 


committee, presented the 1926 com- 
mittee report. This report § also 
contained voluntary statements of 
individual users of electrical heat 
equipment, showing actual _ savings 
made in_ service. These _ installa- 
tions covered the following  sub- 
jects: Are melting furnaces, induc- 
tion furnaces, high temperature re- 
sistance furnaces, heat treating tool 


room furnaces, electric hot tops for 
molds, roll heaters, electrically heated 
tin pots, wire drying and annealing, 
galvanizing kettles, babbitt pots, arc 
welding, and central station electric 
control. Among the delegates 
cussing the report were L. H. Knapp, 


dis- 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., Mr. Kohler, Bethlehem Steel 


Co., Sparrows Point, Md., and A. J. 
Standing, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., 

Following the final session an in- 
spection trip was made to the Illinois 
Steel Co., Gary, Ind., Friday morning, 
a golf tournament was conducted at 
the Gary Country club in the after- 
noon. 











IT IS ESTIMATED THAT THE EQUIPMENT SHOWN BY MANUFACTURERS HAD A TOTAL 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 








Elmira, N. Y., manufacturer of 

gray iron,’ semisteel, nickel 
chromium, iron and aluminum cast- 
ings, will add a brass foundry to its 
equipment. A foundry 160 x 210 feet 
is being built, part of which will be 
devoted to this use. It will be 
equipped with a traveling crane and 
I-beam conveyor system for pouring. 
John D. Ward is president, Francis 
X. Moser vice president and Benja- 
min Rathbun secretary and treasurer. 


we HEMUNG FOUNDRY CORP., 


eon 
OLYBDENUM CORP. OF AMER- 


ICA has discontinued the office 
of chairman of the board and has re- 


elected former officers: President, 
J. W. Weitzenkorn; vice president, 
Marx Hirsch; secretary-treasurer, 
James S. Crawford; assistant treas- 


urer, William B. Kuntz. 
* * *” 
APITAL IRON WORKS, Topeka, 
Kans., is celebrating its fiftieth 
year of existence by building a new 
plant adjacent to the old, transform- 


ing the latter into a warehouse. The 
new plant will increase production 
four times. The new plant will be 
equipped with cranes and tools for 
fabrication of steel. 


* 


LOSSOM LOCK CO., Cleveland, 


formerly conducting a jobbing 
machine and forging shop, is now 
concentrating on the manufacture of 
an automobile lock and has discon- 
tinued its former line of work. The 


new lock is standard for certain makes 
and demand is _ sufficient 
the entire capacity of the 


of cars 
to 


plant. 


claim 


* * * 


ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Sche- 

nectady, N. Y., has received an 
order for electrical control equipment 
for three vitreous enameling furnaces 
for the American Radiator Co., at its 
Buffalo, N. Y., plant. Each furnace 
contains 800 kilowatts of heating 
units and is 16 feet in diameter. They 


were built by the Ferro Enamel 
Supply Co., Cleveland. 
* > * 


MERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Mishawaka, Ind., has 
constructed a foundry which will be 
used as a laboratory and demonstra- 
tion plant for the process of perma- 
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nent mold casting developed by H. 
A. Schwartz and associates and for 
the production of aluminum castings 
for the line of aluminum slip flasks 
which the company manufacturers. 

7” * a 


INZBACH TOOL CO., recently in- 
corporated at Houston, Tex., will 
manufacture oil field equipment and 
is equipping its plant for operation by 
July 1. FF. Kinzbach is _ president, 
E. S. Corbett, treasurer, and P. F. 
Matlock is secretary. A portion of 
the plant occupied by the Harrisburg 
Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. has been 
leased for its operations and ma- 
chinery is being installed. 
* * x 
over ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING CO., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has re-elected direct- 
ors whose terms had expired, as fol- 
lows: M. A. Merrick, vice president 
and general manager of the company; 
R. B. Mellon, president Mellon Na- 
tional bank; George M. Verity, presi- 
dent American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O.; Jerome J. Hanauer, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 
S. a <a 
URCHASING Agents Association 
of Indiana has elected Frank C. 
Thompson, Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., president; Walter W. Ward, L. 
Ayers and Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vice 
president; R. E. Kennedy, Esterline- 
Angus Co., Indianapolis, secretary; S. 
M. Raymond, Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, treasurer; D. F. 
Roach, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Co., Terre Haute, 


director. 
a 


MERICAN PUMP, OIL & TANK 

CO., Cincinnati, O., will erect a 
new plant to cost between $75,000 and 
$100,000. The company which now 
is located at Dalton and Findlay 
streets, has outgrown those quarters 
and has purchased approximately four 
acres of land in Winton place. The 
new plant, construction on which will 
start in the fall, will be a 1-story 
building of the saw tooth type. It 
will be built of brick, concrete and 


steel. 
* * * 


SBESTOS SHINGLE, SLATE & 
SHEATHING CO., Ambler, Pa., 
has bought 15 acres at St. Louis as a 
site for a western plant for produc- 
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tion of its asbestos shingles and other 
products. The tract is on the north 
line of the city and the tracks of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Qunicy rail- 
road, adjacent to a cement plant which 
will supply cement for its products. 
Building operations will be started 


at once. 
e- 8. A@ 


ve of all work equipment 

used on the western region of 
the Pennsylvania railroad will be done 
at the Fort Wayne, Ind.,_ shops 
following an order which authorized 
transfer of such repairs from the 
Logansport, Ind., shops. The ma- 
chinery to be repaired consists of 
wrecking derricks, all maintenance of 
way equipment, including pile drivers, 


rail pickers, steam shovels, cranes, 
clam shell buckets and similar ap- 
paratus. 


Foundrymen Visit Troy 
Blast Furnace 


Although previously in operation, 
the new blast furnace plant of the 
Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corp., Troy, N. Y., was officially 
opened Saturday, June 5, when a hun- 
dred or more foundrymen visited the 
plant and witnessed the morning cast 
of about 200 tons. The metal was 
tapped into the mixing ladle and taken 
to the double-strand modern casting 
machine. After the plant visit, guests 
were taken to an old-fashioned clam 
bake at a park some miles out of 
Troy. 

The new furnace has a 17%-foot 
hearth, a 23-foot bosh, and is 95 feet 
high. It was built by the Riter- 
Conley Co., Pittsburgh. The inspec- 
tion and general opening celebration 
was sponsored by E. Arthur Tutein, 
Inc.. New York and Boston, sales 
agents for the Hudson Valley Coke 
& Products Corp. After the clam 
bake, Mr. Tutein was host at the 
country club. 


C. B. Auel, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Safety Engineers at its 
recent meeting in Harrisburg, Pa. 
John A. Oartel of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, is one of the four 
new directors. Mr. Oartel is the retir- 
ing president of the society. 


























Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Samuel E. Hackett, New Director of the American Iron and Steel Institute 














IS quarter century of service in 

the iron and steel industry em- 
braces production, purchasing, ware- 
housing and distribution in their many 
phases. 


pe PRRTION to directing body of the 
leading industrial organization of 
the United States is added recognition 
of his position as an executive. 


F RETIRING disposition, his deeds 

proclaim the man rather than the 
man the deeds. He is interested ac- 
tively in the transportation of steel by 
rivers. 


LECTION to the directorate of the American 
Iron and Steel institute is the recognition con- 
ferred upon Samuel E. Hackett, vice president 
and director of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
at the last meeting of that This 
recognition has come to him after a steady rise in promi- 
nence and position spread over 25 years’ connection with 
the iron and steel industry. His experience includes pro- 
duction, purchasing, warehousing and distribution. 

Mr. Hackett is of exceedingly retiring and modest dispo- 
sition. He is widely known in the steel industry and his 
affability and good nature as well as his fairness have 
won for him wide respect and esteem. He has won such 
respect and loyalty from his subordinates that his direction 
of sales for the Jones & Laughlin corporation has been 
accomplished with great effectiveness. 

River transportation of steel is a subject in which Mr. 
Hackett has shown especially active interest. On several 
occasions he has made addresses on that topic and is 
unusually well versed in problems affecting such trans- 
portation. He believes that this method of shipping 
steel will continue to grow in importance. His company 
has been a pioneer in development of river steel traffic 
from the Pittsburgh zone. 

Of fundamental value to Mr. Hackett in his advance- 
ment to positions of increasing importance in the steel 
industry was the experience which he obtained as pur- 
chasing agent for one of the largest steel warehousing 
organizations of the United States. For 14 years he 
was connected with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., at 





association. 
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Chicago, during most of which time he had charge of the 
company’s purchases. 

Mr. Hackett, or “Si” as he is more familiarly known to 
his friends, was born in Coralville, Iowa, in 1877. After 
completing his education in 1901 he immediately became 
identified with the iron and steel industry, joining the 
American Tin Plate Co. at Chicago. This company later 
was merged with the American Sheet Steel Co. to become 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp. The following year he became 
identified with the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
in its Chicago office. He left that organization shortly 
afterward, joining the Ryerson company. He remained in 
the purchasing end of that company’s offices until July, 
1916, when he was made Chicago warehouse manager for 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. There he 
had charge of all western sales for the company. Early 
in January, 1919, he was transferred to Pittsburgh as 
general manager of sales to succeed J. L. Haines, de- 
ceased, that position having been filled temporarily by 
A. B. Marble. Mr. Marble had been New England sales 
manager for the company and upon Mr. Hackett arriving 
in Pittsburgh returned to the New England territory. 

In 1922 Mr. Hackett was made a director of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. and in January, 1924, when the 
company was reorganized and the name changed to the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. he was elected vice president. 

Mr. Hackett is active in the work of other associations 
besides the American Iron and Steel institute, in which 
he has carried a prominent part. 
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DWARD W. SMITH has been 
EK, appointed assistant manager of 

sales of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, to succeed George W. 
Jones, who recently was made man- 
ager of sales. Mr. Smith was born 
in New Castle, Pa., in 1888 and began 
his business career with the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. in 1904. The first eight 
years his services were in conjunction 
with general office work at Pittsburgh. 
His first road experience was as a 
fence salesman but later he spent a 
number of years soliciting business 
from the jobbing and manufacturing 


trade. Ten years as a traveling sales- 
man fitted him for more important 
work and in 1922 he became assistant 
manager of the company’s Chicago 
office. In 1924 Mr. Smith was trans- 


ferred to the general offices at Pitts- 

burgh as sales agent, in which capac- 

served until the present time. 
oe oe * 


ity he 


George A. Sagendorph, president of 
the Penn Metal Co., Boston, has sailed 
for Europe. 

* a * 

W. A. Forbes of the United States 
Steel Corp., New York, sailed on June 
9 for a two months’ trip to Europe. 

* * * 

Rowland E. Lee, of Robert C. Lee & 
Co., Philadelphia, has returned from a 
six months’ stay in Algiers. 

* a * 

John W. Boywid has resigned as 
superintendent of the malleable found- 
ry of the McCormick works of the 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. 

* ok * 

G. S. Ashmun has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Lakeside 
works, Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. He 
succeeds J. Wilson Troupe, resigned. 

* * * 

J. R. Edwards has been appointed 
district manager for the Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co., subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. with his headquarters 
at Houston, Tex. 

* * * 

Malcolm G. Campbell and Bert 
Morely have been elected directors 
of the Kelsey Wheel Co., Detroit, 
succeeding Charles W. Fox and Joseph 
N. Barton. 

* * * 

H. B. Rose has been appointed dis- 

trict engineer for the Youngstown 
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Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








district of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., according to announcement 
by H. Ovesen, chief engineer. 

* * * 

T. McLean Jasper, formerly profes- 
sor at the University of Illinois., Ur- 
bana, Ill, has been appointed by the A. 
O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, in charge 





Pe ee 








EDWARD W. SMITH 


of that company’s research activities. 
Professor Jasper is well known for his 
work on fatigue of metals, and he has 
contributed many papers to the tech- 
nical literature on that and _ similaz 
subjects. The Smith corporation is one 
of the largest automobile frame man- 
ufacturers in the world. 
* * ok 
J. F. Bycott, recently elected treas- 
urer of the Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
subsidiary of Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., had been assistant 
secretary of the former organization. 
* * aK 
Charles L. Baer, recently elected 
general manager of the Connellsville 
Mfg. & Mine Supply Co., Connells- 
ville, Pa., has been with that com- 
pany for 25 years. He succeeds the 
late D. F. Lepley. 
* * * 
K. Huessener, president of the Amer- 
ican Heat Economy Bureau, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, sailed for Europe June 15. He 
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will be gone for about three months, 

visiting his British interests and mak- 

ing an extensive study of open-hearth 

port design in European countries. 
* * co 

John H. Hunt, head of the electri- 
cal division of the General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, was nominated for 
the presidency of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers in 1927 at the 
recent convention of that organiza- 
tion. 

ok OK * 

P. F. McDonald, president of P. F. 
McDonald Steel Co., Boston, dealer in 
steel products and mill representative, 
is in Sweden on business. The Mc- 
Donald company represents among 
others the Sandviken Steel Works, 
Fagersta Bruks and Heelefors Bruks 
c{ Sweden. 

* cd * 

James F. Lincoln, vice president 
and general manager of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, motor and 
welding equipment manufacturer, had 
conferred upon him June 15 an hon- 
orary degree of electrical engineer 
by Ohio State university, which he had 
attended about 20 years ago. 

* * K 

W. G. Swart, vice president of the 
Mesabi Iron Co., Duluth, has become 
identified with the Cusi-Mexicana 
Mining Co. in a consulting capacity. 
In 1915 he was sent by D. C. Jackling 
and Hayden, Stone & Co., New York, 
to take charge as vice president and 
general manager of the development 
and operation of the Mesabi Iron Co. 

* * a 

George A. G. Wood has been elected 
treasurer of the Mystic Iron Works, 
Everett, Mass., which company has a 
new blast furnace about ready to 
blow in. Mr. Wood has also been 
elected treasurer of other companies 
controlled by the Massachusetts Gas 
Co. which include the Mystic Steam- 
ship Co., the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., and the New Eng- 
land Coal & Coke Co. 

* ae * 

H. G. Dalton, member of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, and H. M. 
Hanna of M. A. Hanna Co., that city, 
have resigned as members of the 
board of Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
port Co. Both men are reducing the 

(Concluded on Page 1604) 








British Steel Demand Picks Up 


Construction Work Forges Ahead, Despite Coal Strike—Imports From Continent 
Heavy—Galvanized Sheets Bought From Germany—Iron and 
Steel Production Slumps Sharply 


2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 


ONDON, June 15.—(By Cable)—British steel demand 
is increasing, and imports of low price material 
from the Continent are heavy. Considerable new 

construction work has been started, despite handicaps due 
to the continuation of the coal miners’ strike. Rolling 
mills in all districts are operating, although at reduced 
rates. The operations in the Sheffield district are esti- 
mated at one-eighth of capacity. Oil fired furnaces are 
being installed by Birmingham nut and bolt works. 

The galvanized sheet trade is brisk, but leading mak- 
ers are idle. A British engineering works has imported 
1000 tons of galvanized sheets from Germany at £1 15s 
($8.52) per ton below the domestic price. Foreign in- 
quiries for tin plate are numerous; some of the British 
mills still are operating. 

Only nine blast furnaces are operating, including one 
cold blast furnace that has shipped tonnages to Aus- 
tralia, Dutch Indies, France, Italy, Holland and Scandi- 


navia. Middlesbrough furnaces last week shipped 6500 
tons of pig iron to the United States, and 1100 tons to 
Canada. Stocks continue to decrease. 

British production of pig iron in May dropped to 86,- 
400 tons, from 536,600 tons in April and 568,500 tons in 
March. Twenty-two stacks were operating at the close 
of May. Steel production in May amounted to only 70,000 
tons, compared with 661,000 tons in April, and 784,000 
tons in March. Imports of British iron and steel products 
in May are estimated at 166,036 tons. The April im- 
ports were 261,787 tons and March 258,526 tons. May 
exports totaled 273,750 tons, compared with 313,045 tons 
in April and 406,547 tons in March. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW’S Berlin correspondent reports that 
British orders are smaller than expected, and the mar- 
ket is easier. The situation in Belgium is_ unstable. 
Some interesting orders have been received from the 
Congo. The French export market is firm. A tonnage of 
standard rails sold at £7 9s ($36.28), delivered to 
Bulgaria. 


British Exports Cut Down; Continent Also Low 





Serv “xport business is 
greatly restricted so far as the 





: ONDON, June 183—(EHuropean Staff | 


Sterling —$4.86 


ties, and train service also is reduced. 
French, Belgian and Luxemburg pig 
iron producers have agreed not to un- 








British iron and steel market is 
concerned. Overseas inquiries now are 
directed to the continent. French and 
Belgian exporters are hampered by is 
violent exchange fluctuations, while 


gradually 


The coal stoppage in Great Britain 
tightening 
the heavy industries. 


derquote each other on export business 
and the price of foundry pig iron, 2.5 
to 3 per cent silicon, is £3 6s ($15.95) 


Germany is handicapped by deprecia- 
tion of the franc. 


tions in the use of coal, coke, electrici- 
ty and gas are imposed by the authori- 


its hold on f.o.b, Antwerp. Basic bessemer pig 
Further restric- iron is £2 18s ($14.05). Based on 
the present rate of exchange, these 


prices are more favorable to the con- 





Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French German 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 


Dollars at Rates of 
Metric Tons 


Exchange, June 14 


Gree Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or e 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £sd £.¢ 4d £sd £Ead 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... fe: 3 4 O* $16. 31 3 0 ge 3 70 $17.53 3120 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
EE Re Orgy erie eer 8.26 3150 16.9 3 6 6.92 3 96 17.05 3100 En : 
Rema Mipiiitl.. ..<\ccie cn ck teen ck 19:11 3 18 6t 14.61 3 00 14.61 3 00 18:26 31509  ‘ousdey iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 19.97 4 20 17.17 620 ~—... 20.70 4 50 mer; (2) ‘Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £1 2s Od 
5.3 
SS RE Sree $27.29 5126 $20.70 4 50 $20.70 4 50 $20.70 4 50 (45-36) fo b. Ferromanga- 
ee Uns pandkie averse’ 43.83 9 00 26.88 5100 26.88 5100 27.03 5110 repel a 10s Od ($70.62) 
.o. b. German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL , 
en te en kxalh $35.31 7 50 $29.22 6 00 $29.22 6 00 329.22 6 00 “OFS OW.) fo. 6. 
EN SUN oa aaa a b'6 50:8 bie Koga wo te 1.49¢ 617 6 1.05¢ 4150 1.05¢ 4150 1.05¢ 4150 The equivalent prices im 
pvectnees ohoves Siti sand re a erpataien See tale ig : 2 6 er 4120 1.01lc 4 12 : 1.07c- 4170 American currency are in dollars 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. .41c 6 0 1.10¢c 5 00 1.10c 0 ¢ 1.16¢ 5 50 tat - 
a e.................. 2:23c 10 50 204 950 2.04 9 50 2:42¢ 11 00 Pet tom for pig iron, coke, semi 
Sheets, pat indo i gage, corrugated... 3.48c 16 00 3.06c 2,350* 1.37c 6 46 3.63c 16 10 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
— and — ie si oe Mat vla ds «decane ss <7 10 Rs : :-e ag Baie Sis 0 ep 6100 steel is quoted in cents per 
EE SE ee ee 2.12c 9 15 C .g2e 6 ( | ae 6 00 1.53¢ 6170 . . 
Galvanized wire, base...........eeeee00: 2.77¢ 12 15 0 1.76c 8 OO 1 76c 8 00 1.98¢ 9 00 pound end — plate 253 dollare 
a en 2.07c 9100 1.65¢ 7100 1.65¢ 7100 1.76c 8 00 _ per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... pues’ 2. Oe es temae 8 | thee “Veemeen $ 6.82 ; #0 for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French Belgian Luxemburg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Marks ee ee om fer baste 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.65 3126 $12.74 460(2) $14.00 500 $19.55 85 piteeniatne 
MN 65 ieee ab bs 400-000 06nso6a4 07.17 3 10 6 12.47 450(1) 13.72 490 20.24 88 
PME cs gcdeel aes ees eet 694 seas aoe. 1.29 4.68 169 4.33 155 4.95 21.50 
shitten tic Ga Paueaed é-4 ae WEES 056 6 8% ye § 12 6 i We Sf 620 18.48 660 27.08 119 
NS 5 wir wra'n G0. 4/0805 eM ase 6 a0 1.63¢ 7100 1.00c 720 1.00c 670 1.46c 140 
ESET OP ee TERT er 0.58¢ 7 50 1.06¢ 815 1.00c 645 1.46¢ 140 
Re Te ne Ter er eT 1.52c 7 00 1.00c 730 1.00c 625 1.42¢ 136 
Plates, ie, Serre i,sne 7-26 1.10c 845 1.00c 670 1.60c 153 
Sheets, black, 24 gage RE ee er ee 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.92c 1,475 1.52¢ 1,475 2.19¢ 210 
Sheets, galvanize 24 gage, corrugated.. 3.42c 15 15 0 2.67c 2,050 3.15c 2,425 3.96c 380 
iG oc cakhas lauds wae 6 ose n es b.aee¢ 9 35.0 1.66c 1,280 1.50c 1,150 1.88c 180 
Og SR errr 2.28¢ 10 10 0 1.26c 970 1.1lc 850 1.67¢ 160 
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tinental exporter than the price he can 
obtain at home. French exports of 
pig iron at present are on a monthly 
average of 60,000 tons a month. 
French exports of steel are increasing 
and are effected at remunerative prices, 
but against strong German competi- 
tion. French mills are booked three 
months ahead, whereas the Germans 
can offer prompt delivery, but the 
French have the advantage of lower 
prices. French merchant bars are of- 
fered at £4 15s ($23) f.o.b. Antwerp. 
Wire rods now are £5 10s ($26.55). 
Billets are about £4 5s ($20.55). 
Apart from British orders good in- 
quiries have been received from Japan. 
The French government has fixed a 
limit to the annual tonnage of steel 
scrap which can be exported; Italy 
may receive 128,000 tons, Belgium 
90,000 tons and Great Britain 30,000 
tons. 

Belgian business is disrupted by 
fluctuation of the franc, but demand 
from foreign markets is improving. 
It is reported that an order for mer- 
chant bars and beams has been re- 
ceived from Havana. Belgian pro- 
ducers are endeavoring to resist cheap 
offers and quote only in sterling and 
for firm business. Billets are about 
£4 4s ($20.35); bars are £4 15s 
($28): hoops £6 5s ($30.25); rods 
£5 7s 6d ($26); plates are £5 
($24.15) and wire nails are 1100 Bel- 
gian francs ($39.30), all f.o.b. Ant- 
werp. Germany appears to be slowly 
overcoming her financial difficulties. 
Iron and steelmakers are out for ex- 
port orders. They are not always 
able to meet French, Belgian, Luxem- 
burg and Saar competition, but they 
can offer quicker delivery and as a 
result they obtain some business. 





Belgian Tube Plant Is 
Nearly Ready 


Brussels, June 1.—(European Staff 
Stockholders of the Usine 
a Tubes de Jemappes held their annual 
general meeting at Mons, Belgium, 
April 24. This company was formed 
April 9, 1925, with the object of 
manufacturing butt-welded and lap- 


Service )- 


The eapital is 12,000,- 
000 francs ($360,000), one quarter 
of which is represented by shares 
transferred to the Société de Travaux 
Dyle et Bacalan in exchange for ma- 
chinery. 

The plant, which is nearly com- 
pleted, is located at Jemappes, and if 
it had not been for the serious 
floods which covered that part of 
Belgium last January and the effects 
of the metallurgical strike in the 
Charleroi district, the plant would 
have been completed by now and 
the manufacture of butt-welded tubes 
commenced. However, it is expected 
that operations will start this month. 
It also is expected that by next fall 
the lap-welded tubes department as 
well will be operated. The report of 
the board of directors stated that a 
campaign already has been started to 
open up markets and that the out- 
look is satisfactory. 


welded tubes. 


German Foundries Make 


Little Profit 


Berlin, June 1. (European Staff 
Service)—It is reported from Essen 
that the Hostenbach division of the 
Burbach plant of Arbed Terres 
Rouges has joined the German plate 
union. 

Notwithstanding practically com- 
plete stoppage of orders from Ger- 
man railroads, Linke-Hofmann-Lauch- 
Jammer reports that all the shops 
except one are active. Foundries and 
machine shops are operating satis- 
factorily. For the past financial 
year a net profit of 110,580 marks 
($27,400) was registered and carried 
forward. 

The union of iron foundries re- 
ports from Essen that the situation 
of foundries is unsatisfactory. All 
over the country prices are falling 


and in certain cases_ they have 
reached an uneconomic level. Profits 


are rare, but wages have been un- 
changed except in a number of ex- 
ceptional cases where they were re- 
duced by 5 to 10 per cent. Forecasts 
for the summer are pessimistic and 








Sets Basis for Countervailing Duty 


N VIEW of application of a countervailing duty on imports from Germany 
to the United States the following tabulation of German export prices and 
bonus is of much mterest. The figures are from the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, London, Eng., and present export prices for March, April and May 
and the export banus for April, as fixed by the German Steel Ingot associa- 


tion, in reichmarks per metric ton. 


Ingots 
Blooms 
Billets 
Sheet bars 
Bars 
Shapes 
Universal flats 
Hoops ....... 
Wire rods . 
Plates 


Thin sheets (1 to 3 mm.) .... 

Thin sheets (under 1 mm.) mannan 
OS 
Heavy rails 
EES ETE EEE SER eae a eR ee Daliaiiieitiinatad 
a said amuniaiteadiniaeaah 
I GENIN. icciss wcanidashbunbletenbielcetaipnasinntdlinein 
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Export Prices Export Bonus 
March April May April 
90 90 90 10 
92 92 92 15 
95 95 95 15 
as 95 98 15 
106 105 102 22 
100 99 98 24 
sie 122 nisin 17 
125 125 122.50 25 
115 115 115 20 
118 117 115 2 
wien 147 ‘a 22 
120 120 117.50 15 
135 185 135 15 
155 155 155 15 
shou 109 Soe 25 
120 15 
mead 310 ie 55 
sees 260 40 
iets 680 pint 45 
ESAT SSS 
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expected production will be 
further curtailed and many workmen 
will have to be dismissed. 


it is 


Belgian Pig Iron Makes 
High Record 


Brussels, June 1.—(European Staff 
Service)—Belgian pig iron produc- 
tion reached its highest mark in the 
industrial history of the country in 
April with 287,890 metric tons, com- 
pared with 281,260 tons in March and 
281,560 tons, the previous highest 
mark, in March 1925. At the pres- 
ent rate the annual _ production 
of pig iron in Belgium would reach 
about 3,500,000 tons. The number 
of blast furnaces in operation on 
April 30 was 51, compared with 50 
March 31. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in April totaled 267,780 metric 
tons, against 260,760 tons in March. 
The highest tonnage reached as yet 
was attained in March 1925 with 268,- 
550 tons. April production this year 
included 260,680 tons of steel ingots 
and 7100 tons of steel castings. Pro- 
duction of finished steel in Belgium 
during April was 228,010 metric tons, 
against 240,330 tons which was the 
highest mark reached in March this 
year. The following table gives 
figure for the first four months of 
this year compared with the monthly 
averages of the three preceding years 
and 1913, in metric tons: 


Monthly Steel ingots Finished 
average Coke Pigiron and castings steel 
a 293,585 207,055 205,550 154,820 
ROR sciences 848,330 178,995 191,410 161,950 
3) 346,650 234,000 238,380 198,115 
1925............ 842,860 211,785 200,880 164,940 
1926 
Jan, .......... 821,220 137,790 116,180 106,260 
i Apeeene 347,900 202,400 167,360 153,180 
EN rsaseies 434,850 281,260 260,760 240,330 
ROS: mosaics 431,110 287,890 267,780 228,010 


Luxemburg Output Tops 
Previous Record 


Brussels, June 3.—(European Staff 
Service)—Luxemburg pig iron produc- 
tion for April was 196,651 metric tons, 
compared with 212,729 tons in March. 
The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings was 180,528 metric tons, against 
195,784 tons in March. The March 
figures were the highest reached in 
the industrial history of the country. 

April output of pig iron included 
192,116 tons of basic bessemer, 4505 
tons of foundry and 30 tons of gray 
forge. The steel output was com- 
posed of 177,830 tons of basic bes- 
semer 2144 tons of open-hearth and 





554 tons of electric steel. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures for the 


first four months of this year com- 
pared with the monthly averages of 
the three preceding years and 19138, 
in metric tons: 


Mon. Steel ingots 
ave. Pigiron and castings. 

I ices Salat ioe snes aasis aks 212,320 110,500 
NAS eae 177,220 100,100 
ER reine ina oer eon 181,100 157,195 
TE = “icusccchirivenssticsbcuacanutee 195,335 173,690 
1926 

Jan. 203,673 178,875 
Feb. 185,098 170,447 
March 212,729 195,784 
April 196,651 180,528. 























RACE Machinery Co. 4 
(> Grafton street, Worcester, 
Mass., has taken over 

the Worcester Machinery Co., 
140 Commercial street, and will 
operate it without change of 
name. Harris Grace succeeds B. 
H. McMahon as head of the com- 


pany. 
* * * 

Flexo Supply Co., 104 South 
Main street, St. Louis, has moved 
to 4465 Manchester avenue. 

* * * 

Detroit Electric Furnace Co., 
Detroit, has moved to 825 Eliza- 
beth street west. 

* * * 

Edward N. Pike, consulting en- 
gineer, 200 Devonshire _ street, 
Boston, will remove July 1 to 38 
Chauncy street. 

* * oa 

New England Structural Co., 
200 Devonshire street, Boston, will 
remove July 1 to 38 Chauncy 
street. 

* * * 

Union Steel Products Co. has 
bought the business and goodwill 
of the Blackledge Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of springs. 

General Tube Co. manufacturer 
of steel tubing, is moving from 
56 Earl street to 49 Empire street, 
Newark, N. J. 

* * * 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
has moved its Cleveland office 
from 904 to 709 Swetland building, 
effective June 7. 

* * * 

Steel City Iron Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has moved its plant to 
Andrews and Sycamore streets. 
C. J. Derby is general manager. 

* * * 

Sidney Cornell, consulting en- 
gineer, has moved his offices from 
80 Maiden Lane, to 7 Dey street, 
New York. 


‘a - -* 


American Roll Screen Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has succeeded the 
Fli-Bac Screen Corp., Rochester, 
R. V. Howland is secretary. 

oa * * 

Central Automatic Sprinkler 
Co., 5145 Delancey street, Phila- 
delphia, has taken over the Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania companies 
of the same name, and their sub- 


Industrial Business Changes 


sidiaries. The business of both 
will be expanded. 
ob * Pd 


Sparta Foundry Co., Sparta, 
Mich., has been formed to succeed 
the Oil Stopper Piston Ring Corp. 
of that city, manufacturer of 
piston rings. 

* * * 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. has 
moved its office at Worcester, 
Mass., from the Park building to 
the Central building, in charge 
of Frank U. Naughton. 

* * ca 

Federal Iron Works Co., Youngs- 
town, O., F. J. McCarthy presi- 
dent, has moved to 100 North 
Prospect street, where it has 
bought a building. 

ok * * 

Newark Steel Products Corp. 
has leased the plant of the Hewitt 
Steel Corp., 8 Lister avenue, 
Newark, N. J., and will carry a 
stock of steel products. 

* * * 

Hydro-Electric Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has moved its plant and 
offices to 1613 Humboldt avenue, 
where larger quarters are avail- 
able. 

& * ok 

North & Judd Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., manufacturer of 
automobile hardware, has bought 
the W. & E. T. Fitch Co. of that 
city. 

* * * 

Turner Construction Co., New 
York, recently transferred its 
Philadelphia offices from 1713 
Sansom street to 1700 Walnut 
street. 

* * * 

Gade Mfg. Co., Iowa _ Falls, 
Iowa, has taken over the busi- 
ness and plant of the Gade Bros. 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of air- 
cooled gasoline engines. 

* * * 

Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body 
Co., San Francisco, has opened a 
sales office at 2319 Fifth avenue, 
Seattle, in charge of A. G. Kerr, 
manager, and J. H. Spridgeon as- 
sistant manager. 

* *” * 

Baldor Electric Co., 43851 Dun- 
can avenue, St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of electric motors, has 
opened an office in the General 


Motors building, Detroit, in charge 
of G. E. Edscorn as district man- 
ager, covering eastern Michigan 
Ohio and Indiana. 

* * * 


Hasson Steel Co. has established 
an office in room 448 Old South 
building, Washington street, Bos- 
ton, in addition to its office at 12 
Hudson street, Milton, Mass., and 
34 Woodville street, Roxbury. 


* * * 


Arthur F. Way Co., Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of electric 
drills and accessories, has turned 
production of its line to the Good- 
ell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
and has leased its plant. 

* * * 


Farle M. Jorgensen Co., Los 
Angeles, iron and steel jobbers has 
moved from the Washington build- 
ing to 10510 South Alameda 
street, consolidating its office and 
warehouse facilities. 

> * * 

Warren Webster & Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., has opened a branch 
office at Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
charge of Rushby C. Midgley, for 
the sale of heating equipment in 
Utah, eastern Nevada and south- 
eastern Idaho. 


* * * 
Nazel Engineering Machine 
Works, Philadelphia, manufac- 


turer of slotters and forging ham- 


mers, has appointed Frank B. 
Ward Co., 501 Park building, 
Pittsburgh, sales agent for the 
slotters formerly manufactured 


by the T. C. Dill Machine Co. 


* * * 


Circle Corp. construction engi- 
neers and dealers in oil field ma- 
chinery, has been organized with 
headquarters in Central National 
Bank building, Tulsa, Okla, Joseph 
Sullivan, New York, is president, 
W. L. Sullivan, Tulsa, Okla., vice 
president and treasurer, and P. P. 
Russell, secretary. 

* ao * 


Macaulay Steel & Equipment 
Co., has been organized by M. 
Macaulay and R. F. Heckman, 
both formerly connected with 
the United Commercial Co., to 
deal in railroad supplies equip- 
ment and machinery. Offices 
have been opened in the Hans- 
ford block, San Francisco. 
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Men of Industry — 











(Concluded from Page 1600) 
number of directorates to which they 
belong, according to reports. 

Frederick E. Moskovics, 
of the Stutz Motor Car Co. of Ameri- 


president 


ca, Indianapolis, will make a_ six 
weeks’ tour of Europe. 
a * * 


Charles M. Gearing, manager of the 
Meriden, the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
steel balls, bearings, etc., and Sidney 
E. Stockwell, manager of the Hartford, 
Conn., division, have been added to the 


Conn., division of 


company’s board of directors. 


* 6 @ 

E. D. Shaw, formerly with the 
Morse-Rogers Steel Co. has become 
associated with H. V. Morse in the 
purchase and sale of sheet and strip 
steel seconds and allied lines. Their 
offices are at 642 Rockefeller build- 


ing, Cleveland. 
* * 


Carl C. Gibbs, manager of the In- 
dianapolis plant of the National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co., has been 
elected a director of the Fletcher Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. of that city. G. M. 
Williams, president of the Marmon 
Motor Car Co. recently was added 
to the board of the bank. 

* * cad 

Meyer L. Freed, research engineer 
in the investigation of super refrac- 
tories, has temporarily discontinued his 
association with the bureau of stand- 
ards to accept a similar position with 
Henry A. Golwynne, New York, im- 
porter of refractory materials from 
India. 

* ” * 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., was awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by Rutgers college, 
June 12 at its 160th commencement. 

Michael Pupin, president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and professor at Columbia uni- 


versity, was awarded the degree of 
doctor of science. 
- 


Edward N. Hurley, Chicago manu- 
facturer and former head of the ship- 
ping board, has been made chairman 
of a committee to prepare plans for 
an exposition in Chicago in 1933 to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the city’s founding. 

He has been awarded recently the 
Laetare medal from Notre Dame uni- 
versity, South Bend, Ind. 
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I’m the Steel Salesman 











’'M THE steel salesman. 
To serve my clients 
my command all 


resources; 


I marshal under 
natural and human 

Ore from the fringes of the earth, 

Coal from a thousand rolling hills, 

Lime from countless quarries, 

The combined power of an hundred 
roaring Niagaras, 

Mysteries of all the sciences known 
to man, 

The skill and cunning of the artisan, 

Brawn of millions who honor me with 
their labor, 

Stalwart financial 


world’s exchequers, 


strength of the 
The genius of whole armies of com- 
mercial Napoleons. 


I’m the Steel Salesman. 





numbered 


All human institutions are 
among those I serve, 


Through the aid of my wares 


The miner digs treasures from the 
earth, 

The tinker plies his trade, 
Surgeons restore the suffering to 


health, 


A Hoffman inspires the multitudes 
with his music, 

Airplanes soar like eagles to lofty 
heights, 

The Century speeds in safety with 


its precious human freight, 
Skyscrapers lift their spires heaven- 


ward in the midst of all peoples. 


I’m the Steel Salesman. 

With me_ civilization rises to un- 
dreamed heights; 

Without me all progress ceases and 


humanity reverts to its beginnings. 
—W. I. BROCKSON, promotion 
manager, Steel Sales Corp., Chicago. 


sales 








Obituaries 








AJ. ALEXANDER LAUGH- 
M LIN JR., aged 38, president of 

the engineering firm of Alex 
Laughlin & Co., Pittsburgh, and pres- 
ident of the Central Tube Co., that 
city, with a plant at Economy, near 
Beaver, Pa., died in the West Penn 
hospital, Pittsburgh, June 12 from 
the effects of an anesthetic taken for 
the extraction of a wisdom tooth. He 
also was a director of the Verona Tool 
Works, Verona, Pa., and a director of 
the Monongahela National bank. Mr. 
Laughlin was born in Sewickley, Pa. 
He received his early education in the 
Hill school, near Philadelphia, and 
later took several courses in engi- 
neering at Yale university. He ac- 
quired his military title in the World 
war, having served in the Eighty-third 
division under command of Maj. Gen. 
E. S. Glenn. 

* * * 

Arthur G. Wellington, president of 
the Maryland Car Wheel Co., Balti- 
more, died May 22. 

* ok * 

Edward Tracy Scovill, formerly sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
died June 11, in that city, aged 79. He 
had been retired for many years. 

* ae * 


Eugene Atwood, chairman and gen- 
eral manager of the Atwood Machine 
Co., New York, died recently there 
aged 80. 


* * * 
Henry E. Graham, pioneer machine 
shop proprietor and manager in Racine, 


Wis., died June 4 of heart disease. He 
was born in Racine 61 years ago and 
was widely known as an expert design- 
er of tools. 

* *K * 

Murray Springer, a director of the 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension commit- 
tee, died at his home in Chicago, June 
2, aged 52. He was vice president 
of Crosby-Chicago, advertising agency. 
He was in the steel industry for many 
years being for a time with the old 
Aetna Steel Works. 


William J. Donaldson, formerly a 
member the Donaldson Iron Works 
Co., Emaus, Pa., died recently at the 
Methodist hospital, Philadelphia, aged 
65. His death followed a stroke of 
paralysis about two months ago. Mr. 
Donaldson was educated at the Epis- 
copal academy and the University of 
Pennsylvania, after which he became 
associated with his father, John D. 
Donaldson, at the iron plant. Later 
he founded the Alpha Cement Works. 

* * * 

Henry S. Chapman, a well known 
eastern manufacturer died at his 
home in Glen Ridge, N. J., June 6, 
aged 89. In 1876 Mr. Chapman en- 
gaged in iron mining in Dutchess 
county, New York. He was president 
of the Climax Fuse Co., later con- 
solidated with the Ensign, Bickford 
Co. of Simsbury, Conn. He was one 
of the incorporators of the Metallic 
Cap Mfg. Co., later bought by the du 
Pont interests. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








GADSDEN, ALA.—Stringer Bros. Ine. will 
build foundry in East Gadsden, first of four 
units 200 x 200 feet, to manufacture soil pipe 
znd plumbing specialties. 


EMERYVILLE, CALIF.—Kirsch Mfg. Co., 
4514 Hollis street, Oakland, manufacturer of 
curtain rods, will build a plant at Holden 
and Forty-fifth. 


FRANCISCO—American Radiator Co., 
Townsend Second streets, has awarded 
contract for a 2-story office and factory 
building at Fourth and Townsend streets. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Cosmopolitan Machine 
Works, 57 Tehama street, is building a 1-story 
machine shop 55 x 88 feet at Folsom and 
Hampton streets. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Steel has been placed 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
for shop additions at Readvilie, Mass. 

MIAMI, FLA.—Miami Supply Co., 200 S. W. 
First avenue has let contract to W. W. Brad- 


SAN 


and 


ford, Miami, for a 1l-story machine shop. 
CHICAGO—Champion Machinery Co., 387 
West Van Buren street, will build a 2-story 


addition to its plant. 

CHICAGO—Pheoll Mfg. Co., Mason Phelps 
5700 Roosevelt road, will build a 
A. L. Alschuler, 


is architect. 


president, 
l-story plant 62 x 349 feet. 
28 East Jackson boulevard, 

CHICAGO—Fusion Welding Corp., 10257 Tor- 
rence avenue, has been incorporated with 
$1000 capital by Alfred T. Carton, Else H. 
Lochner and William J. Nelson. Gardner & 


Carton, First National Bank building, are 
correspondents. 
CHICAGO—Barrett-Cravens Co., 1328 West 


Monroe street, manufacture of trucks and ele- 
vators, has bought a 3-story plant at Thir- 
tieth street and Spaulding avenue and will 
add several stories, occupying it for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

CHICAGO—Ever Fast Window Cleaning De- 
vice Co., 62 West Washington street, has been 
incorporated with $2000 capital to manufac- 
ture metal devices by George F. Minnis, E. G. 
Minnis and E. C. Lemmel. Dassler, Bippus 
& Rose, 134 North LaSalle street, are corre- 
spondents. 

CHICAGO—American Refrigerator Co., 400 
North Michigan avenue, has been incorporat- 
ed with $200,000 capital to manufacture re- 
frigerating machinery and _ appliances’ by 
Charles E. McGuire, Charles W. Carlson and 
Harry M. Bicknell. Charles E. McGuire, Wrig- 
ley building, is attorney. 

CHICAGO—Automatic Controller Co., 1002 
South Dearborn street, has been incorporated 
with $3000 capital to manufacture electrical 
machinery, accessories and supplies, by Wil- 
liam <A. Grover, William M. James and 
Joseph S. Langer. Burket, Jackson & Burke, 
Hartford building, are attorneys. 

MOLINE, ILL.—Velie Motors Corp., E. Mc- 
Ewen general manager, is equipping a body- 
building plant at its works, for which it is 
buying equipment. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Anderson Stove Works is 
building additions to its plant. 

FRANKFORT, IND.—New York Central & 
St. Louis railroad, Walter L. Ross vice presi- 
dent, Toledo, O., will build a 1-story machine 
shop 117 x 150 feet to replace fire loss. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Ri-Ta Mfg. Co. 
incorporated with $100,000 capital 


has been 
to manu- 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











facture machinery, machine tools and tools by 

Albert G. Rice, Herbert W. Taylor and Joseph 

F. Baker. 
KOKOMO, 


has 


Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. 
of steel building 75 


IND. 


started construction 


Indian Machinery Imports 
from America Gain 


Washington, June 15.—Total value of 
machinery and millwork imported into 
British India in 1925 was $53,806,000, 
compared with $46,357,000 in the pre- 
vious year, according to a report re- 
ceived by the department of commerce 
from American Consul Jenkins at Cal- 
cutta. Of this total by far the larg- 
est part or $43,732,000 came from the 
United Kingdom. Second in impor- 
tance came imports from the United 
States valued at $4,846,000 as against 
$4,705,000 supplied in 1924. 

While Germany ranked only third, 
with imports into India valued at 
$2,665,000, it is worthy of note that 
this volume was almost double that 
supplied in 1924. 

The following furnishes a more de- 
tailed statement of machinery imports 
during the past two years: 





Class of machinery 1924 1925 
Prime movers (other 

than electrical) ........... $ 5,521,569 $ 7,785,653 
TIION .. ossciceunidiinaigteinpenilee’ 2,133,176 3,476,641 
Boot andshoe machinery 12,934 24,888 
Leather tanning and cur- 
ing machinery ....sss. 25,238 15,823 
Machine tools... 1,301,046 1,488,776 
Mining machinery .......... 8,590,061 4,411,014 
Oil crushing and refining 

TWAMCRIMELY  ocicresecsrecsesccesee 985,342 964,933 
Paper mill machinery .... 244,783 132,431 
Refrigerating machinery 254,840 211,900 
Rice and flour mill ma- 

GRATED . cisisissdancereesitstactinns 828,665 829,605 
Sawmill and woodwork 

ing machinery ........+.. 410,669 322,147 
Sewing and knitting ma- 

chines and parts ........ 2,107,696 2,644,159 
Sugar mill machinery .... 537,469 546,585 
Tea machinery .......... 1,386,437 1,668,688 
Cotton machinery ... 9,250,498 8,935,156 
Jute machinery ........ 3,025,841 8,204,590 
Shuttles (3) accrssccccess 286,238 283,737 
Wool machinery 192,731 104,477 
Other machinery (2) ...... 14,261,531 16,755,101 





ccehisadeodsacsasnetbdnnsenessiee $46,356,764 $53,806,304 


Values in rupees have been converted into 
American dollars upon the following basis: 
1924, value rupee $0.315; 1925, value rupee 
$0.36 

(1) Excludes shuttles for sewing machines. 

(2) Includes electrical machinery, agricultural 
machinery, and typewriters. 
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x 615 feet to replace recent fire loss. Part 
of plant of Superior Machine Tool Co. is 
leased until new structure is ready. 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Josam Products 
Foundry Co., J. Hirschstein president, 4900 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, has let contract to 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for a 1-story 


foundry 60 x 128 feet. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Columbia Metal Prod- 
has incorporated with $100,000 
metal products by 
Hunt and John G, 


ucts Co. been 
manufacture 


Dillon, Charles 


capital to 
James E. 
Yeagley. 
TERRE 
ply Co. 
road-making 
supplies by Jacob R. 
Finkelstein 
DES MOINES, Il0WA—Venetian Ornamental 
& Wrought Iron Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $10,000 by James R. Payton. 
DES MOINES, IA.—J. E. Tusant & Sons, 
330 Southwest Third street, has been awarded 
general contract by the New Monarch Ma- 
chine Co., for an addition to factory at 406 
southwest Ninth street to cost $15,000. 


OSKALOOSA, IA.—Work has been started 
on a 50 x 60 concrete and steel addition to 
factory at Eighth avenue and Third street, 
for the Iowa Valve Co. 


NEW ORLEANS—Holzer Sheet Metal Works 
Inc. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal by Arnold J. Holzer, 24 FontainbJeu drive. 

NEW ORLEANS—Highway Marker Adver- 
tising Co., 821 New Orleans Bank building, is 
seeking plant in which to manufacture high- 
way markers. include metal 
cutting and welding machinery. 

TOPEKA, KANS.—Capitol Iron Works, 
Harry C. Brooks, president, plans erection of 
structural steel fabricating plant costing $200,- 


HAUTE, IND.—Hoosier Road 
incorporated to manufacture 
machinery and 
Finkelstein, Bertha G. 
and Abraham L. Greenburg. 


Sup- 
has been 


and construction 


Equipment will 


000. Specifications call for steel framework, 
concrete foundations, brick walls and _ steel 
and tile roof. An electric traveling crane is 
among equipment to be purchased. Jack 
Singleton is chief engineer in charge of con- 
struction. 


COVINGTON, KY.—Michaels Art Bronze Co., 
826 Scott street, is having plans made for an 
addition to its plant. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Universal Metal 
has been incorporated by Wallace 
1408 Citizens building. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Newark Steel Products 
Corp., 1804 Citizens National Bank building, 
has been incorporated by Wilfrid Kirwin. 

BALTIMORE—The Consolidated Gas & Elec- 


Corp. 
Groves, 


tric Co. will start at once on the erection of 
a warehouse, the steel for which has been 
placed. 

GARDNER, MASS.—Lund Foundry’ Co., 


South Main street, will build a 1l-story foundry 
50 x 80 feet. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS.—Buff & Buff Mfg. 
Co., Green street, surveying instrument manu- 
facturer, will build a 1 and 2-story addition. 

LYNN, MASS.—Piezo Electrical Co. has 
been incorporated with 200 shares no par 
value to manufacture electric oscillators and 
other similar products by Joseph W. Johnson 


president, Max Tapper treasurer, 29 Newhall 
street and Harry Tapper. 
NORWOOD, MASS.—The Plympton Hard- 


with $50,000 
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ware Co. has been incorporated 
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Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 











Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 








old Per —— Ton rig Lake Ports cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
Pig = mmo _— $4.55 ‘Spanish low phosphorus, 52 tained. 
Mesabi bessemer, 5114 per cent OP BE. OEE GORE ccccisunicnn 10.00 to 11.00 Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
- ° 4.40 é Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
2. nen aeehenee,, ak e' North African low phosphor-- Caucasian, 53 to 55 per —.. 
a pen co nae Kistlt 4.40 UB — ccccccceccoccccccoencccocscococosccecoosccoosccs 9.25 to 9.75 Wat ai ehceecs ee 40 cents c.icf. tidewater 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per Swedish and Norwegian low - 
GE Sa OS 4.25 phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 10.25 to 10.75 Fluor Spar 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- to 6B PET CONE wncccceersereesreeee 9.00 to 9.50 85 and 5 per cent grade 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish foundry or basic, 50 Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 68 to 54 per CONE crccccccsssesscssseesees 8.75 to 9.25 Hllinois mines, per net ton $18.00 
RE GONE: snsisnsescaiercnnnienetinite 9.00 to 10.50 ; Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus North African foundry and paid eastern tidewater, per 
B3 to 65 Per COME ccecreevcereee nominal basic 50 to 54 per cent... 8.50to 9.50 NEE COMB ccrvcccrrceccecssccssersconscesenecess 17.00 to 18.00 
os 
capital by Nettie L. Altman, Norwood, Samuel l-story 50 x 50 warehouse and assembling building, for a 2-story 66 x 144 concrete and 
Slarow, Boston, and Joseph M. Smith, plant at 450 Taylor street northeast. steel warehouse and office building at 12th 
Dorchester, Mass. MINNEAPOLIS—The Cedar avenue bridge street and Capital avenue to cost $75,000. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS—Massachusetts Manu- will be built by day labor, the city engineer OMAHA, NEBR.—Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
Pune Suneie Co Inc. has been incorporat- submitting a bid for the city of $891,000. trict has awarded general contract to Selden- 
of with 1000 shares no par value to make Total length of bridge is 2921 feet and will 3reck Construction Co., 205 Arthur building, 
mill supplies, screw machine products, ma- be reinforced concrete. N. W. Elsberg is for a 3-story 138 x 170 warehouse and 
chine tools, transmission machinery and tools city engineer. garage a Twentieth and Center streets, to 
by George R. Armstrong president, 166 Hunt- ST. PAUL—Hilton Co., has been incorpor- cost $225,000, of which John Latenser & Sons, 
ington avenue, Earle F. Armstrong, 312 Liber- ated with a capital of $50,000 by Paul Hilton 732 Peters Trust building, are the architects. 
ty street, Braintree, Mass., and Jean L. Olson to manufacture boilers for heating Theo. H. Leisen is general manager of the 
Dasher plants. Metropolitan Utilities District. 
DETROIT—Monarch Electric Appliance Co. ST. PAUL—Bids will soon be taken by a, M. o.—See Selenetennl “eter 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital to the Auto Engine Works, Inc., for a 2-story © a a <igpycnptineas temiaalivon’ 
manafacture electric water heating units by 140 x 205 machine shop and plant at Ham- eee — here. 
Courtland Lennox, 291 Emerson avenue, Allen line and St. Anthony avenues, to cost $65,- CAMDEN, N. J.—Herman Z. Cutler Co., 
Duffy and Arthur H. Young. 000. J. W. Stevens, 907 Exchange Bank Arch and Fifth streets, sheet metal manufac- 
building, is the architect. turer, has ‘et contract to George Maier & 
DETROIT—Sharp-Edge Service Inc. has been ST. PAUL—St. Paul Motor Service Co. has Brother, Bridgeton, N. J., for a 1-story plant 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- sastees tiltiniiiliadl the general contract to J. S. 140 x 250 feet, at Bridgeton. 
ag gn ace ped “slg = ag Sweitzer & Son, for a 3-story 75 x 140 rein- FLEMINGTON, N. J.—Universal Joint Co., 
; 3 . > ve y ve , oa . . . . ~ . . 
“ 4 BR ? aes wd H a il forced concrete garage and office building at Plainfield, will build a 1l-story plant 60 x 100 
i Ss £ Joh . Flavell. S : 
ae: Sete ee a Third and Minnesota streets, to cost $100,000 feet at Flemington. 
IRONWOOD, MICH.—Lake Superior District including a filling station and equipment. NEWARK, N. J.—R. J. Wing Mfg. Co., Vic- 


Power Co., has awarded contract to Tomilson 


& Egan, for a 2-story 40 x 130 building on 
Aurora street. 

LANSING, MICH.—Reo Motor Car Co. is 
building a 3-story addition 201 x 575 feet. 

DULUTH—Bids will be received by the 
Minnesota state department of administration 
and finance, 327 state capitol, St. Paul, until 
June 17, for a 4-story addition to the State 
Teacher's college and a separate power plant, 
both to cost $275,000. C. H. Johnston, 715 
Capital Bank building, St. Paul, is the archi- 
tect, and the Pillsbury Engineering Co., 2344 


Nicollet avenue, Minneapolis, is engineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Northern States Power 
Co., will build a 12-story reinforced and steel 
office building at 21 Fifth street S. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Jordan Machine Tool Co. 
is having plans made by C. J. Bard, architect, 
418 National building, for l-story 70 x 110 
addition to factory at 1854 Twenty-eighth 
street, to cost $20,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS—The 
Co., 126 Washington avenue N, 
reinforced concrete 


Midland Safe & Lock 
will build a 
manufacturing 


and steel 


building to cost $100,000. J. W. Kendrick is 
president. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
L. W. Strong president, 413 South Third 
street, manufacturer of flour mill machinery 
will build a 1 and 2-story plant 100 x 500 
feet. 

MINNEAPOLIS—-Illinois Wire & Mfg. Co., 
612 Southeast Ninth street, has awarded 
general contract to John Nicklemoe for a 
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H. A. Sullwold, 107 East Third street, is the 
architect. 

JOPLIN, MO.—Butchart Mfg. Co., has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture mining machinery by W. A. Butchart 
and Fred E. Ahnert. 

KIRKWOOD, MO.—Everybodys Adding Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $250,000 
capital by Edward J. Wirfs, and H. N. Eber- 


sole, 1605 Pierce building, St. Louis. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Auto Theft Signal Lock 
Co. has been incorporated by B. G. Voorhees, 
Tootle building. 

ST. LOUIS—Herman Body Co., 1831 South 
Third street, has let contract to Murch Bros. 
Construction Co., Railway Exchange building, 
for a l-story plant 110 x 200 feet. 

ST. LOUIS—Cape Girardeau Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
operate a foundry and machine shop by Joseph 
Deslodge, Marcel Deslodge, Benedict E. White 
and Edward C. Breck. Ralph Kalisch, Boat- 
men’s Bank building, is attorney. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBR.—Brannan Grader 
Co., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 by John W. Brannan and Ray Sailors, 
to manufacture road graders. 

HASTINGS, NEBR.—Bids will 
by A. T. Bratton, city clerk, until 
for a sewage disposal plant to cost $165,000 
including a power line \%-mile long and 
an electrically driven centrifugal pump and 
motor. Henningson Engineering Co., Omaha, 
is engineer. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—Graybar Electric Co. 


be received 
June 23 


has 


let general contract to Alex Beck, 401 Keeline 
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toria street, is having plans made for a 1-story 
addition to plant. 


WESTWOOD, N. J.—Justrite Mfg. & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture oil burners, with $100,000 capital by 
Hugh D. Heron, Westwood; John F. Stanyer, 


Hasbrouck Heights; John K. Stanyer, Hacken- 


sack. Hart & Vanderwart, Hackensack, are 
attorneys. 
BROOKHAVEN, N. Y.—Durable Flexible 


Shafting Corp. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture automobile axles and other devices 
with 500 shares no par value by E. Fried- 
man, J. E. Canhoun and E. H. Napolis. E. S. 
Napolis, 500 Fifth avenue, New York, is “at- 
torney. 

BROOKLYN—Auto Boat Corp. 
incorporated with $15,000 capital 
facture vehicles and engines by C. Witt, 
E. J. Hoffman and G. Rosenberg. M. B. 
Mariash, 2957 West Eighth street, is attorney. 

BUFFALO—Semet-Solvay Co. is building ad- 
ditions to its byproduct coke plant to more 
than double production. 

BUFFALO—Stacy-Vonselling has been  in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
shafting and tubing by A. M. Vonselling. 
M. E. Merwin, Buffalo, is attorney. 

CORTLAND, N. Y.—Isbell Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture snow removal apparatus by F. W. 
Christman, R. W. Beard and L. I. Isbell. 
Lusk, Buck & Ames, Cortland, are attorneys. 

EVERGREEN, N. Y.—Novelty Casting Co. 
incorporated with $5000 capital to 


has been 
to manu- 


has been 














manufacture toys by W. Michaels, N. Michaels 
and L. L. Lobinger. A. J.Babiak, 2424 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, is attorney. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Electromatic Service 
Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to manufacture electrical equipment 
by F. Miya, H. J. Morton, F. Chambers. F. M. 
Garfield, Jamestown, is attorney. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Groov-Pin 
Corp. has been incorporated with $120,000 
capital to manufacture machinery and special- 
ties by Ivan Konigsberg, 2 Rector street, New 
York. 

NEW YORK—Manhattan Metal Store Fronts 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
R. T. Carey, and M. Heerz. OC. Diringer, 
Richmond Hill., is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Iron Foreman Automatic 
Stoker Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by J. O. Hindle, C. F. Hindle and C. 
C. Shultz. T. G. Barnes, Ossining, is attorney 

NEW YORK—New York Franklin Oil Burn- 
ers has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by W. Banta, and I. Scheurer. L. Vinton, 
866 Madison avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Rapid Air Craft Corp. has 
been incorporated with 400 shares no par value 
by A. Williams, P. Gattone and M. Colone. 
S. L. Zuckerman, 350 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Riverside Wire & Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $10,000 canital 
by S. Gardella and E. Gardella. G. Rubino, 
850 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Wayne Oil Burner Corp. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by A. A. 
Arvintz, and N. A. Arvintz. W. R. Golden, 
1167 East Eighteenth is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Randall Iron Works has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by M. 
Povolosky, S. Povolosky and H. Povolosky. B. 
Goldman, 291 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—kKlein & Kavanagh has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to operate 
an iron foundry by A. Klein, R. Klein and 
F. Kavanagh. Rice & Maguire, 110 West 
Fortieth street, are attorneys. 

FARGO, N. D.—Work has been started on 
a 2-story 65 x 100 brick and concrete gas 
plant for the Union, Light, Heat & Power Co. 

BOWBELLS, N. DAK.—Union Light, Heat 
& Power Co., Fargo, N. Dak., will soon begin 
work on a 2-story fireproof garage and serv- 
ice station at Bowbells to cost $50,000. J. F. 
McGuire is manager. 

RUGBY, N. DAK.—General 





street, 


contract let to 


Peter Larson, Grand Forks, N. Dak., by the 
Gronvold Motor Co., Rugby, for a 75 x 140 
reinforced concrete garage to cost about 
$50,000. 

CINCINNATI—William Powell Co., George 


McFarlan president, is having plans made for 
a foundry at 2521 Spring Grove avenue. 
CINCINNATI—American Oil Pump & Tank 


Co., S. F. Kemper president, Dalton and Find- 


lay streets, will build a I1-story plant on 
Chickering avenue, near Orient street. 
CINCINNATI—Modern Mechanical Equip- 


incorporated with $100,000 
capital and 1000 shares no par value by 
H. N. Reinhart, H. E. Marble, Bernard A. 
Hackett and E. F. Halenkamp. 
CLEVELAND—Klein Patterson Auto Body 
Co., 2336 East Twenty-second street, will build 
an addition 60 x 160 feet. 
CLEVELAND—American Watchman Time 
Detector Co. will build an addition to its 


ment Co. has been 


plant at 3403 Perkins avenue. 

CLEVELAND—Super Steel Ine. ias' been 
incorporated with $45,000 capital and 250 
shares no par value by James A. Farrell, 


R. W. Edwards, A. E. Strong, and S. T. Ryan. 
CLEVELAND—White Motor Co. 1s taking 
bids through W. S. Ferguson Co. for 1-story 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


Pennsylvania, No. 1 wccscssees $40.00 to 43.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2  ..cccccscoee 35.00 to 38.00 
SE Se a erence see 40.00 to 43.00 
Ohio, No. 2. 35.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 . 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2........... 35.00 to 38.00 


40.00 to 43.00 
38.00 to 40.00 
40.00 to 43.00 
-»- 35.00 to 38.00 

. 43.00 to 47.00 
39.00 to 42.00 


Kentucky, No. 
Kentucky, No. 
Missouri, No. 1 
Missouri, No. 2 
Maryland, No. 1 
Maryland, No. 2 


SILICA BRICK 








PORTAGE EER — ccceercce sesicinvcevncece 40.00 
Chicago sa 49.00 
EPURIRBOGE  sociicimemnancanen 48.00 to 52.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
OR Oe S BO. cccctinscuneiees 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
Ot OG BEAK) cincsrierrntrnnnnce 45.00 











addition 100 x 150 feet to its laboratory on 
East Seventy-ninth street. 

KENMORE, O.—Kenmore Gear & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by G. W. Dilley, H. H. Walker, L. L. Fairall, 
and C. L. Hansen. 

SPRINGFIELD, 
Plate & Castings Co., E. 
has had plans made for a foundry 
addition. 


O.—Springfield Aluminum 
A. Parker president, 
and ma- 
chine shop 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—C. H. Mourian, 
530 Indiana street, will build a machine shop. 


TULSA, OKLA.—W. C. Norris Mfg. Co. is 
building an 80 x 140 feet addition to ware- 
house. 

TULSA, OKLA—Baird Tool Co. has com- 
pleted a machine shop, 30 x 60 feet, on Sand 
Springs highway for manufacture of oil well 
specialties. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Patterson Steel Co. is 
erecting addition, 80 x 100 feet, to main plant 
which will house new equipment including 


rotary planer and angle shearing machinery. 
TULSA, OKLA.—Philmack Co., formerly the 
Philmoor Co., has been reincorporated with 
$2,000,000 capital by Waite Phillips, R. O. 
McClintock and Gillette Hill to acquire and 
develop oil producing and refining properties. 
ALLENTOWN, 
incorporated 


PA.—Thermolator Corp. has 
with $15,000 capital to 
and ventilating appli- 
Stem, Bethlehem, Pa., 
William Thomas D. Barclay. 
PHILADELPHIA—Advance Iron & Engi- 
neering Works has let contract to E. H. Davis, 
759 South Clarion for a l-story plant. 
PHILADELPHIA—M. L. Schwartz, 326 
North Tenth lamps and lighting equip- 
ment, has let contract to Alexander Lamb, 
812 West Wyoming street, for an addition. 


been 
manufacture heating 
Russell W. 
G. Erdman and 


ances by 


street, 


street, 


PHILADELPHIA—Majestic Electric Appli- 
ance Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture electrical devices and 
equipment by W. H. Wichman, 1705 Alle- 
gheny avenue, Richard G. Ledig and Albert 
E Parker. 

PHILADELPHIA—M. R. Taggart & Co. 


Inc. has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture foundry supplies by Gilbert 
P. Albrecht, 434 Harvey street, Philadelphia, 
Merrill R. Taggart, 1105 Stratford 
Melrose, Pa., and Clara R. Albrecht. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bell & Thomas Ince. 
been incorporated with $75,000 capital to manu- 
facture electrical machinery, appliances and 


avenue, 


has 
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devices by J. Stanley Thomas, 706 Montgomery 
avenue, Narberth, Pa. Harry M. Bell, 232 
North Eleventh street, Philadelphia and H. R. 
Teubner. 

PITTSBURGH—Lone Battery Co. has been 
incorporated with $6000 capital to manufac- 
ture batteries and parts by Edward Townsons, 
422 Wood street, John A. Metz, I. M. Ford and 
A. Apolenak. 


FITTSBURGH—Safety Products Co. has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- 
facture safety appliances and supplies by N. 
C. Brooks, Pittsburgh, E. H. Wilson, Carnegie, 
Pa., and M. B. Conner, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Williams-Gable Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $40,000 capital 
electric cable and wire reels 
screens. Site 


to manufacture 
and special type of window 
has been bought for new plant. 
MILLER, S. DAK.—J. G. Robertson & Co., 
2528 University avenue, St. Paul, has re- 
ceived contract for addition to municipal light 
plant and a 200-250 kilowatt steam generating 


unit with switchboard and piping, on bid of 
$21,535. Earle D. Jackson, 639 Endicott 
building, St. Paul, is the engineer. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—Kingsport Foundry & 
Machine Works, J. B. Burger manager, will 
build foundry 80 x 180 feet and 40x80 feet and 
office 28 x 30 feet, removing equipment from 
plant bought at Marion, Va. 

DALLAS, TEX.—N. C. Walters 
a 8-story garage, 94 x 157 feet, 
construction. W. H. King, 


is erecting 
brick and 
concrete Andrews 
building, is contractor. 

DALLAS, TEX.—American Smelting & Re- 
fining Works, Hord and Freeman streets, has 
plant in South Dallas, which will 
and equipped present 
ness there. 

FORT WORTH, 
Machine Co., capital 
corporated by A. L. Jackson, F. 
building, W. E. Hartt and F. L. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Royal 
Mfg. Co., capital $10,000, has been 
ed by Thomas Bramblett, John L. 
Rowena Bramblett. 

GALVESTON, TEX.—Paul G. Silber & 
San Antonio, Tex., are architects for 
posed Boulevard hotel, 12. stories, to 
approximately $1,500,000. G. L. Michaels 
Joseph St. Mary are incorporators of 
pany which will erect building. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Kinsbach Tool Co., 
tal $10,000, has incorporated by F. 
Kinsbach, E. S. Matlock 
to manufacture 

MIRANDO 
Works 
capital by A. C. 
land. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.- 


bought a 


be remodeled and busi- 


removed 
TEX.—Eugene Laundry 
$10,000 has been in- 
& M. Bank 
Hartt. 

Welding & 
incorporat- 
Burke and 


Co., 
pro- 
cost 
and 
com- 


capi- 
been 
Corbett and P. F. 
oil field tools. 

CITY, TEX.—Mirando Iron 
been with $10,000 
Vree- 


incorporated 
Summers and W. G. 


has 


Hope Engineering 


& Supply Co. has contract for construction 
of Upham Gas Co., 14 and 16-inch gas pipe- 
line from Wichita Falls to Wheeler county 
gas fields. Cost of project estimated at 
$4,000,000. 

IRONTON, UTAH—Pacific States Cast Iron 


Pipe Co., being organized by J. R. McWayne, 
Birmingham, Ala., has plans for a_ pipe 
foundry here. 

PULASKI, VA.—Robert E. 
road, plans 
plate and structural fabricating shop 
manufacture operated steel 
cars, first unit to be 107 x 150 feet, equipped 
with 140-ton and 10-ton cranes. 

HOQUIAM, WASH.—Shell Oil Co. is build- 


warehouse and 50,000-barrel 


Saker, 2558 Der- 


byshire Cleveland, establishment 
of steel 


and electrically 


ing offices, steel 
storage tank. 
SEATTLE—Olympic Pipe & Machine Works 


has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 


and deal in machinery, with 15,000 shares 
; ; gz. Bd. Business in Canada of no par value, by Henry N. Chauvin, Frank 


by P. J. Swanson, E. G. Begin and 

Robinson. NIAGARA FALLS. ONT.—The Ford Con- B. Chauvin, Ernest H. Cliff and others, 

SEATTLE—Rothert Steel Corp. has been in- ‘*truction Co., Hamilton, Ont., has the con- MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Multiplex- 

corporated with $50,000 capital by E. M. ‘ract for boiler house here for the Shredded Multiposter Advertising Machines, Ltd. has 
Vheat Co., to cost $75,000. been incorporated with $150,000 capital and 


Rothert and George H. Rummens. 
15,000 shares of no par value, by Francis 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Erskine, Smith & Co. has 
J. Laverty, Charles A. Hale, Shirley G. Dixon, 


GREEN BAY, WIS H. J. Seimer & Co. of i 
been incorporated to carry on the _ business 


Greet Bay have been awarded the general : : p : pave nee i ie 
tract tf 1 100,000 garag und serv of heating and sanitary engineers, with $50,000 4@na@ others. 

contract to build a § garage and serv- : : 

ice build'ng, 3-story, 75 x 170 feet, for the capital by George P. Erskine, George J. QUEBEC, QUE.—Work on a power develop- 

Brown County Motors Co., 610 Main street. Smith, Livius P. Sherwood and others. ment plant on the Autarde river to develop 


40,000 horsepower has been started. As soon 


TORONTO, ONT.—Farrell Rouyn Mines, Ltd. 
as power plant has been completed the Ontario 


GREENFIELD, WIS.—Heil Co., Jule Heil . ; - 
, I , i Mor treet has been incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 

ré dent wenty-sixt an Montane streets, . . 

re shatigtabtag satel ah Saag ores. metals and minerals, with $2,000,000 Paper Co. proposes to start work on a pulp 
vaukee mas le -ontrac oO ug & Smi J - . hy os! ° . , 

Milwaukee, has let contract to Klug & Smith, ital by William S. Walton, William H. mill here to have a daily capacity of 100 
Milwaukee, for 1-story machine shop 100 x 300 : Fe { 
Beatty, Percy C. Finlay, and others. ons. 
leet 


STE. ANNE DE BEAUPRE, QUE.—The 
Ste. Anne Power & Paper Co. will call for 


. TRENTON, ONT.—Hinde & Dauch Paper 
MILWAUKEE—A new garage and repair ts 
Co., Toronto, Ont., has started work on a 


-rpaealinte te — 4 o ——— phen mill here for the manufacture of strawboard. bids at an early date for a paper mill and 
Ahrendt, 596 Seventy-fourth avenue, West Two buildings will be erected, one 300 feet power plant to cost $5,000,000. 


Allis, by the Pfeifer Construction Co. 


long and a second 500 feet, of concrete, brick STE. THERESE, QUE.—The factory owned 
MILWAUKEE—C. S. Whitney, engineer, 214 and steel construction. Cost $500,000. by the Colonial Piano Co., here was destroyed 
Mason street, is taking bids for rebuilding the BROMPTONVILLE, QUE.—The Brompton by fire with a loss of $175,000. 
annealing building and extending it 60 x 70 pulp & Paper Co. has let the millwork con- MOOSE JAW, SASK.—The ratepayers carried 
feet, for the Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., tract in connection with its mill here to the 4 by-law authorizing addition to the electric 
Milwaukee Brompton Lumber & Mfg. Co. Architect, power plant including the installation of a 
MILWAUKEE—Articles of incorporation - S. Ferguson, New York City. new 5000 kilowatt unit, at a total cost of 
have been filed by the Acme Sheet Metal FARNHAM, QUE.—The Canadian Builders’ $186,000. D. Craven is city clerk. 
Works, capital stock $50,000, organized by a Hardware, Ltd., room 130, Coristine building, SWIFT CURRENT, SASK.—The city will 
number of men long identified with local sheet proposes to start work at once on a foundry build addition to power plant, for which D. 
metal plants They are William E. Bogen- to cost $25,000. Equipment will be purchased. Seath, city clerk, is receiving bids. Har- 
berger, 440 Kenmore place; Herman Suhr K. L. Storey is secretary. greaves & Thompson, Moose Jaw, Sask., are 
and Alex C. Sladky. MONTREAL, QUE.—Friction Power Corp., architects. 


ew Trade Publications 


THREAD CUTTING— National Machinery American Cable Co., New York. Drawings leaf volume of bulletins covering the entire 
Co., Tiffin, O., has issued a folder emphasizing illustrate how to make _ equalizing _ slings, line. The company’s code and a section on 
the importance of accuracy and die cost in bridle slings and other equipment. In fact measurements and gages also are included. 
jJetermining the efficiency of bolt threaders. the book covers all phases of use and care of aiid neil ss ‘ 
gapretaemes 2 1h) wetllanas St , ; STEEL TIES—Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 


FORGINGS—National Machinery Cc., Tiffin, att lial ts hem, Pa., has issued a booklet covering its 
O., has issued a bulletin describing a high SOLDERING IRON—General Electric Co, ‘Steel ties for mine and industrial track, It 
duty forging machine for producing forgings has issued a leaflet illustrating its electric ‘8 copiously illustrated, showing the ties and 
to closer dimensions with better finish and  gojldering iron, showing types for light and 2@PPliances and their installation. Tables of 


specifications of the standard and _ universal 


thus reducing finishing costs. heavy duty. Construction of the device is 
. . : s a P ‘ . sives rater P ; types of ties are given. 
DIESEL ENGINES—An_ engine burning * hown and a table of sizes, weights and di- 
cheap fuel oil, carry an overload, occupying ™€™S!0MS 1S append d. STEEL CASTINGS Making Steel Castings 
mall space and close governing is »re- , a : Stronger” is the title of the fourth of a 
s : . ’ e a é P PUMPS—A bulletin has been issued’ by , Y 3 é 
sented in a bulletin by the Foos Gas Engine series of bulletins issued by the International 


Goulds P Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., cov- ‘ ‘ . ; , 
— ssciie basco insets ull N. ¥ ies Nickel Co., New York. The application and 


results of using nickel in_ steel castings 


Co., Springfield, O. , 
’ . . ering several types of pumps developed re- 


BELT FASTENERS—-Various types of belt ecntly for special purposes. It is well il- a. : : Ss 
are given with some of the physical characteris- 


fasteners including tools for applying are lustrated and the pumps cover a variety of " : 
tics obtained. 
shown in a catalog published by the Mastabar uses. 
Belt Fastener Co. 14a Blackfriars treet, Man- 7 sine - . ? . GENERAL EQUIPMENT Nashville Indus- 
“ cecsardiitess . — STEEL BEAMS—Jones & Laughlin Steel h : 
as 


chester, England A , : F trial Corp. issued a catalog covering the 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has issued a leaflet § giv- ’ : A 
, hae ; : : : equipment and plants it has for sale in the 
GRATINGS AND TREADS—Gratine Co. of ing engineering data on its new type of . . - : 
: . plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., built during the 
America, Pittsburgh, has issued a_ bulletin junior rolled steel beam for structural use : 
war for smokeless powder production and op- 


giving data on safe loads for its various in a wide variety of buildings. Sizes, sec- : ; 
Ps gz erated three months. Material for sale is 


types of gratings and describing features of tions, safe loads and other data are given. illustrated and full information is given. 
construction that make for strength. PNEUMATIC MACHINES—Single and two- 
GRINDERS—-Grinding in railroad repair stage compressors showing the design and 
shops is the subject of a _ booklet by the characteristic features of each are given in 


RAILROAD TOOLS—A pocket volume, sub- 
stantially bound to withstand hard usage, 
has been issued by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 





lorto Co., Worcester, Mass. It shows the a catalog issued by the Curtis Pneumatic ‘ teat : ; 
Norton P . . 1 : : New York, containing illustrations of the 
machines developed for this service, data Machinery Co., St. Louis. Air hoists and : R : 
various tools made by that company for rail- 
and production possible on various classes cranes manufactured by the company also : 
7 road shop use. Parts and accessories are also 
of work. described. 
shown. 
{EAT TREATING—A bulletin has been is- MILLING MACHINES—A new miiling ma- oe " . _—— " 
I GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS—Foote 


1e , ea y P, ckwell Co., - chine added to the line of the Kearney é 
sued by the tanley | Rockwell oO Hart » : . Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, has issued 


ford, Conn., describing its hardening treat- & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, is featured in a - 
a general catalog of 621 pages under the 


ment for tools, dies, taps and gears, and its current bulletin. It is of a size to handle : - va é a . : 
we q title of Gear Problems,’’ which contains a 
appliances for the better application of heat larger work than usual. Details of the . : : 
; Poe wealth of information on these subjects. It 
treatment for this purpose. machine are _ illustrated and _ specifications : ee : - 
: is divided into ten sections, each treating 

: . , ; . given. . 

WIRE ROPE—Much practical information cf a separate department, the final chapter, 
nbout the use and care of wire rope, how SHEET METAL TOOLS—Peck, Stow & icluding more than 200 pages, being made 
to measure it, how to and not to uncoil it, Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., have issued up of engineering information, data, tables 
making of splices, how to sieze and socket it, a large and comprehensive catalog of ma- and formulas. It is a handbook of gear and 
is included in a handbook issued by the chines and tools for sheet metal work, a loose- speed reduction problems. 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Also presses making crucible- - Binning 7 x Please indicate character of 
size bricks of copper, brass, ieee) : Ve scrap, quantity and heaviest 
aluminum and other metals. ; ‘ ] , “ gauge, when writing. 


Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 24% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
DRAINED «. csegustemscscmncmestesionnmenteil 19% 
% and %-inch 21, 
SS an ran 42%, 
Beaimch —eceessseee ai 4814 
S Ob Be encicennnnen 50% 
II, censcsscnenezecotennsbentnteesepiteiaian 48% 
2% to 6-inch 4744 
7 to 8-inch .......... 43 
9 and 10-inch si 41 
er BS aa 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
B te BOD  ccnmcioncinnn 48% 
Lap Weld 
BAMEH  cocccccereccoroveccscevsccnsccsscvoneces 41% 
BU Gm Sebi sccccccccciceseesoserseses 57 451% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Wel 
I il Cig: aa 24% 
\% and %-inch ...........0 47 30 
SES saicssingiteasens 53 42 
eS eee 58 47% 
1 to 1%-inch ....... 60 49 
Ee. een 61 50 
Lap Weld 
BRED - crcccnsceccsneesssescocessestinnenscenes 53 421% 
2% to 4-inch ............00+. 57 4614 
4% to B-INCH ......0.c00c000 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch ....... 52 8914 
9 and 10-inch .. 45 821% 
BB cad UBD cccccccresccescesreccese 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
82% 
45 85% 
47 871% 
82% 
2% to 4-inch 43 3414 
4% to 6-inch .. 42 33 
7 to 8-inch 38 25 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
+11 +89 
22 2 
28 11 
80 18 





1% and 1%-inch 





0 OS eee 23 

2% to 6-inch 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ........... 28 18 
7 to 12-inch 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








Discounts and Extras 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

















Butt Weld 
14-inch +47 +59% 
MID. | sets ciiteennecesainastiiie +28 +40 
ON a eer +34 +46 
1%-inch +28 +40 
14-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches +25 
B to 44-inch ....c0c000 +17 
Cee O08 CARED nsntiiiniann +18 
8-inch — 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 














Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
: STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 24-inch 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 83 off 
8-inch 36 off 
4% to 3%-inch 38% off 
A” GO Se UIIED > sities cietciiessccqnmneitpnncoincnstonesapenes 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 














14-inch +22 
1%-inch .......... +12 
2 and 2%-inch + 2 
2% to 38-inch 3 
38% to 4%-inch 5 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 









































l-inch 56 off 
1% and 1%%-inch 48 off 
14-inch 32 off 
2 and 24-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch 35 off 
38-inch 41 off 
8% and 34-inch 43 off 
SG ee eee 46 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

eae een 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch 38 off 
De. cceocesesvensecesise 44 off 
| Re See ae 46 off 
4-inch 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 

(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 


extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 6 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 




















Gage Price 
. 12-gage 14\%c 
. ll-gage 15c 
. 10-gage 16c 
12-gage 16c 
1l-gage 17c 
10-gage 18c 
T-gage 88c 
9-gage 50c 
544-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 


$25 aetna 5 7 cially exact lengths. 
ee Tye 28 12 , 
{to 1ysinch 30 14 Plate Extras 

BASE 
ENED. cumiscineneennerensaenienenineneees 23 © Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
2% to 4-inch 29 15 forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
4% to 6-inch 28 14 fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
7 to 8-inch 21 q 1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
9 to 12-inch 16 2 on thinnest edge, (except for %%-inch or 

— 








72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 























to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
inches -l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches -25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
inches -50c 
Plates less than %4-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches -20c 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
inches -80c 





Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including j-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 44-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding #,-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 


pounds per square fO0t ..........cccccssceeee 0c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
RE et SE OR ee eae 0c 





Pressing steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
Soft Steel 
High tensile hull steel subject to 
U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
specifications 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
_ Specifications, classes A and 








seeeeeeeeeceeeconcescece 














1.50¢ 

Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 





Floer Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 





Mill inspection 

Charges for other inspection, 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive 
Under 1 foot 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inelusive...... 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
DEI GE cccteccsnteininisscitnicincinne -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) ote 





Ane! eee ene eeeeeseeeneneesese cesses seeseesees 


Additiona) extra 
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The Miracle of Wired Voices 
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| > ‘li Fe. if t | | ete years ago, the history- 

te ma, peli) iS making words—‘‘Watson, I want 
you”’—over the first crude telephone 
perfected by Bell. A voice had been 
“‘wired’’! 

















Today yours is one of nearly seventeen 
million telephones—16,720,000 to be 
more exact. 


By lifting a receiver off the hook, you 
can talk—in a flash—to any one of these 
millions of ‘‘subscribers’’, located miles 
from transportion, or snugly tucked 
away in home or Office. 














Truly a miracle—yet how accomplished? 


Standardized manufacture has helped 
to make this possible. 






NLY § standardized, dove-tailed, scientific 

routing of work and perfection of mass 
production can keep the continent supplied with 
the instruments of wired voices. 









In your plant, standardization of product and its 
manufacture, on Link-Belt conveyors, handling 
materials and products mechanically, without 
waste labor, will result in lower costs and 
increased production. 


Let our experienced engineers show you what 
others have accomplished in mass production 
with Link-Belt methods. 


We have helped many of the large, as well 
as small, organizations of the country, increase 
output and reduce costs thru the elimination of 
waste motion—by installing modern labor-aiding 
machinery. Probably we can help you. 


Address our nearest office. 


Elevators and Conveyors for all materials. Assembly conveyors for auto- 
mobiles, Food Products, everything made in quantity in the factory. 
Foundry Sand Handling and Mould Conveyors. Bucket Elevators for 





























Coal, Ashes and all materials. Coal and Ashes Handling Equipment. Cushion conveyor using double strand of Link- Belt 
Crawler Cranes, Crawler Loaders, Portable Conveyors. Chains—wheels— Chain at plant of a prominent body manufacturer. 
elevator buckets and all elevator and conveyor accessories. (The Cecil R. Lambert Co., Inc., Detroit, Engineers.) 










LINK-BELT COMPANY 






PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 

New York- - + + 2676 hws ~ = Bidg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. St.Louis - - + «+ + «+ « 3638 Olive St. New Orleans - 504 New Orleans Bank Bidg. a 
Me es es © © we we 9 FederalSt. Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bidg. Kansas City, Mo., R.436, 1002 Baltimore Ave. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marxz Bldg. 2685 

Pitteburgh - - - + + = 5 Fifth Ave. —, aie ele 329 Rockefeller Bidg. Denver - - + « «+ « 520 Boston Bldg. Atlanta, 610 Citizens & Southern Bank Bidg. 

Buffalo- + -« «© «+ « = Ellicott & Sqvere 2.26. « 5938 Linsdale Ave Louisville, Ky. - + 321 Starks Bldg. Toronto 2. and Montreal, Link-Belt Limited 





WELL a ry "SON CO.:—Chicago, 1700 8S. Western Ave.; New York, 267 6 Woolworth Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 


vanbies nid pri & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco. 19th and Harrison Sts.; Seattle. 820 First Ave., 8.: Portland, Ore., 67 Front St. 
Los Angeles, 400 E. Third St.: Oakland, Calif.. 526 Third St.; Fresno. Calif., 215 Brix Bidg. 


LINK-BELT 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
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A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 


‘Where-lo Buy 


If you don’t find what you 
QIndex to advertisements will give 


June 17, 1926 





you can get full particulars about products. 





TAWA 
ACCUMULATORS ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bidg., 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. Cleveland, O. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. APPRAISALS 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, wWeKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 


New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 
t., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
— Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
» New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
way, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Falls, N. Y. 
Vanadium Corp. 


42nd 


120 Broad- 
Niagara 


of America, 


120 Broadway, New York City. 
ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 


30 Church St., New York City. 


Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 41 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 

ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

ALUMINUM TUBING 

Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 

ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 

Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 34th 


& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 


and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 


Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 


ville, Ohio. 


Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The 3675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BALING PRESSES 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 


leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 
Minneapolis, 


846 Buchanan S&t., 
Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


71 Broad- 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., a 

Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Ince., 

128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 
BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 

Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 


Franklin, Pa. 


Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 


Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago. III. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 


Morris, Wheeler & Co., 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., 
ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


30th and 
Pa. 
Creigh- 
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BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Il. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Ince., = oe 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Frank- 
lin, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 


St., Chicago, Til. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
go, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, 
Co. 1351 Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, 
ETC. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Corp., 


Inc., 
Chica- 


Iron & Railroad 
Bldg., 


ANGLES, 


Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
cago, Ill. 

Snead Architectural 
Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Hoover Steel Ball 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New Departure 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller 
ark, N. J. 
Keystone Bronze 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 

ark, eT 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Corp., 


Inc., 
Chi- 


Iron Works, 


Co., The, 


Bearings Corp., 


(Journal) 


Bearing Co., New- 


Co., 39th St., 


Co., 
New- 


Bearings Corp., 


New- 
Bearings Corp., 
Co., The, 
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Corp., 
The, 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 


(Leather) 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ing) 

Morgan Construction Co., 
ter, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, 
ahoga Falls, O 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 


ING MACHINES 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 


1305 


Michigan 


1305 


Worces- 


Cuy- 


Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill 

Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, ~ ae 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & Allstatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 


Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 


Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Co., 
The, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mid- 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 


S. Michigan Ave., 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 

Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIN GATES (Blast Furnace) 
Freyn Engineering Co., 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BLANKS (RAWHIDE, GEAR) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., The. 
1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, II. 


Chicago, II. 


See Index to Advertisements for Piges Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





